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3. 
Ir is, I believe, the practice of artists, when they seek to produce the 
true effect of distance in a landscape, to note carefully the different 
shades of grey at a further and a nearer point, and then to effect the 
proper graduation of tone between those. The process notoriously 
has its difficulties; and if it takes skill and patience to overcome these 
in the study of inanimate nature, with all the details lying open to 
the eye, it must needs be a difficult matter to do a similar thing in the 
observation of the complex moral perspective of human history, which 
recedes in time instead of in space, which has not only its changing 
lights but its spaces of mere darkness, and which varies so strangely 
according to the eye and the attitude of the onlooker. A harder 
problem than the artist’s is set for him who, having recognised the 
wide difference between the moral atmosphere of to-day and of last 
century—having been struck by the greyness of the distance—seeks 
to satisfy himself as to how the transition has been actually made, 
how the tones graduate down to the present. There are a hundred 
sources of illusion. Here, as it were, a chance gleam of light makes 
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an object fook brighter and therefore nearer: we must exhibit the 
light as well as the object to preserve the truth ; here a cloud is dark, 
but nearer than one that is brighter; here an object is white but 
distant: we must indicate both the whiteness and the distance. The 
figure may serve broadly to excuse the shortcomings of an attempt to 
rapidly set forth the moral positions of things in the England of our 
own time and of more than a hundred years ago; the main differ- 
ences, and the nature of the forces which have determined these 
differences. The extreme practical importance of knowing these must 
be the further justification of an imperfect attempt to state them. 

It has been said by Mr. Ruskin (to take one more analogy from 
the painter’s art) that whereas in the works of nearly every other 
landscapist of past times there is a point in the distance where the eye 
finds itself stopped by mere canvas, the distances of Turner have no 
such perceptible stopping-place, but seem to go on to infinity like the 
vistas of the living world itself. Evidently it takes the master’s gift 
thus to keep true to the actual: the lesser craftsman, in the moral 
picture as in the painting, must be content to let canvas confess itself 
somewhere. So, in the absence of the philosophy which can sum up 
the significance of the whole human past previous to any point in 
history, I would ask you first to fix your minds on a great historic 
English episode or period more than a century distant from that other 
epoch-making event which I have taken as the middle distance in our 
study. 

The great English Revolution, indeed (I do not mean that 
commonly called glorious), must always be prominent in our minds 
when we seek to consider the effect of the French Revolution on our 
later history ; the two viewed together illustrating each other, and 
pointing more clearly the lessons read by each singly. In considering 
the fruits of the first, therefore, we shall be in view of truths confirmed 
by a survey of the fruits of the second. But a great Revolution is 
not to be rounded in an epigram, and it is no easy matter to say quite 
accurately what that of England did for our subsequent development. 
Some very widely contrasted phenomena have to be reckoned with. 
It is one of the depressing conclusions of the dispassionate inquirer 
into these matters that Cromwell, the most just of despois and the 
ablest of administrators, left England in certain important respects 
worse and weaker than he found her when he began to deal with 
affairs. Without saying that the Commonwealth might have pre- 
served itself in the long run if he had let it, we are freo to say that 
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when he passed away, the nation’s blood and stamina were poorer 
than before as regarded the great function of self-rule. Looking 
from the generation which rose in revolt against Charles the First, to 
that which endured worse tyranny under Charles the Second, one is 
startled by the change. Where have they all gone, one asks—the 
strong free men who faced the king with all the tradition of regal 
power at his back, broke down a dynasty and a system, and purposed 
to frame a new State? Had the Pyms, the Hollises, the Hampdens, 
the Eliots, the Vanes, left no descendants, even as Cromwell himself 
left only a weakling in his place? The convinced Republicans had 
indeed been few, as against those who shrank from complete Democ- 
racy; but how came it that their ringing gospel had completely passed 
into silence? There is only one answer. Cromwell, who would not 
endure the growing-pains of a new Commonwealth, the storm and 
stress of its new life, had by taking all on his own shoulders at once 
paralysed men’s faculty for joint action, and destroyed their appetite 
for it in seeming to prove that it could only end in disaster. Disaster 
might indeed have come otherwise had he not been there; but he 
represented disaster in one form, and prepared men to accept it ina 
worse. The Restoration was not so much a step backwards in English 
history as a permanent maiming, or at least one not yet cured. With 
it came in some of the lowest of our false ideals—corrupt content with 
falsity, terror of the truth, a worship of worthlessness, a new supersti- 
tion of rank and wealth. 

And yet, on the other hand, a system of rectitude and competence 
such as the Protector had set working must have had some sound 
fruits. Mr. Allanson Picton has well said that the Commonwealth 
period was more free than any other time since the English settlement 
in Britain from the blind obedience to precedent and compromise. 
The Protector would not reconstruct the laws as the bolder spirits 
wished; but we know that he believed in giving the tools to those who 
could handle them; and we have the admission of Clarendon that he 
left the universities in a sound and vigorous condition, well filled with 
good scholars. Here there was special leeway to make up, for the 
Civil War had reduced Oxford to something like ruin, five colleges 
having no inmate. This fostering of capacity, and the almost delirious 
energy which marked the political discussions into which the short- 
lived Parliaments of the Protectorate threw themselves, all points to 
a turning into fresh intellectual channels of that movement towards 
new ideals which asserted itself politically in the Civil War. In the 
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terms of the scientific maxim, ‘‘ Every active force produces more than 
one change—every cause produces more than one effect”. The men 
who had been set thinking and acting by the great crisis of the 
Revolution, but who found themselves unable to act politically any 
further, must needs turn their newly stimulated thought to something. 
And so it comes that while the political collapse which we call the 
Restoration was so complete; while the great mass of the nation was so 
abjectly content to put its neck beneath the foot of the new monarch 
that the fifty Republicans of Richard Cromwell’s Parliament were 
virtually struck dumb once for all; yet no sooner was the new régime 
in motion than there was apparent in English life an unprecedented 
zeal for practical truth, expressing itself in such an active cultivation 
of physical science on the one hand and mental science on the other 
as began a new epoch in the intellectual life of Europe. Fanaticism 
was for the time in abeyance, or out of fashion, in the middle and upper 
classes: society had had enough of that for once in a while; and so 
the new movement is essentially rational, temperate, anti-superstitious. 
Educated men were sated with theology, and turned into other paths. 
Hence, as it has been put in one bold generalisation, while the 
Restoration found most of them still believing in witchcraft, the 
Revolution of 1688 found most of them disbelievers in it. This much 
could science and philosophy do in one generation; and considering 
how little of active good can be credited to the governing class of the 
period, it is but fair to allow that their frivolity may have indirectly 
helped reason by partly putting bigotry out of countenance. Straws 
show how the wind blows. The explosive toys we still call Prince 
Rupert’s drops date from the experiments of the Cavalier whose 
name they bear; and we find a French savant applying to the 
philosopher Hobbes for an explanation of them, and getting a very 
bad one, metaphysically arrived at; which he contrasts with the 
sounder one he received from a cultivator of physical science much 
less distinguished.’ 

_ But when we name Hobbes, we are reminded that while the main 
fruitage of the new intellectual growth appears after the Restoration, 
the growth began during the Commonwealth. Hobbes’s work was 
done in that time; Harrington’s “Oceana” was written; Locke was 
twenty-eight years old when Charles II. was enthroned; Milton 





1 Journal des Voyages de Monsieur de Monconys,’’ Lyon, 1666, Seconde 
Partie, p. 25. Monconys makes interesting mention of how Hobbes habitually 
+ _es of the hostility of Churchmen, Catholic and Protestant alike, to hig 
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nourished his mind in the nobler days. We see, then, that the 
expansion of thought which went on till far in the next century 
had its impulse in the period of political ferment which ended in 
and with the Commonwealth. The explicit rationalism which was 
to distinguish the next century may be said, roughly speaking, to 
begin with Lord Herbert of Cherbury, styled the father of English 
Deism, who, publishing his most important book in Paris, in 1623, 
only began to be much read in England under the Protectorate; 
and John Biddle, who again has been styled the father of English 
Unitarianism, flourished under Cromwell, who, curiously enough, 
not only protected him from capital punishment for blasphemy, but 
allowed him a hundred crowns a year during his three years’ banish- 
ment to the Scilly Isles. A remarkable creed Biddle’s seems to 
have been, asserting a Deity but attributing to him human passions 
and denying him omniscience; but it carried in it that element of 
critical reason which later furthered alike research and philosophy. 
Then Sir Thomas Browne, who combined so much scepticism with 
so much credulity, published his principal book in 1642, and naturally 
began to find his public after the war ; and it is in the Commonwealth 
period, too, that we begin to hear of the first avowals of freethinking, 
so called. The great breach of convention and tradition let in light 
and air by many ways. 

It is the great Revolution, then, that enables us to understand the 
intellectual progress which had been made by England in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, when the young Voltaire came 
to light his formidable torch at those he found burning here. We 
are entitled to say that at that time England was in the front of 
the European nations in intellectual vigor as in political freedom. 
There were, it is true, some grave drawbacks. Puritanism and its 
fetters might be shaken off by the educated; but not so easily was 
the stamp of a great fanaticism to be removed from the general habit 
of the people. The arts had been too utterly blighted by the ascetic 
régime to revive at the mere bidding of the upper class, emasculated as 
it was on the side of its public life, debased by the vile ascendancy of 
the new royalism. The drama, enfeebled in the reign of Charles I. 
by the devotion of energy in other directions, suppressed by the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate, was renewed in the most corrupt 
form it has ever taken before or since, to fulfil the function of a 


1 Vaughan’s ‘‘ History of England under the Stuarts and the Commonwealth”’, 
p.- 541. 
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gross amusement to a gross society; so that the friendly Voltaire 
was driven to remark that it was too coarse for French taste. With the 
other arts it fared even worse; and the England which in Elizabeth’s 
day was noted among foreigners for excellence in music, had already 
retrograded towards that lowest place which she later attained and 
still holds. Painting, never advanced in England, had made still 
further leeway; and poetry was now to enter on a period of artifi- 
ciality in which lyric inspiration seemed to be almost lost. So true is 
it that, in the changes of human society, gain in one direction tends to 
be balanced by loss in another. 

But the gain had really been made; and it was important enough 
to constitute the beginning of something like a new era in the life of 
France, since from our movement in the seventeenth century and the 
first part of the eighteenth is rightly to be traced tho special prepara- 
tion for the French Revolution. How came it, then, that so much of 
the advance was later virtually lost? For this is the conclusion forced 
upon us by a study of the courses of English life even before the 
French Revolution, apart from the undoubted reaction which took 
place after that crisis. I would put it that the Deistic movement 
which was flourishing in the prosperous days of Walpole’s administra- 
tion was really in the direction of truth and reason, although philo- 
sophically its position has not since been found tenable. More 
consistent in one way than Spinozism, it repelled the idea of special 
revelation, and promised to make an end of arbitrary dogma 
altogether. In the nature of things it tended to undermine superstition 
further than any mere rationalising of orthodoxy could do. It was 
a great effort of free reason, transcending tradition as nothing had 
yet done in the modern world; and only swerving from the strict 
Positivism of later science, which substitutes an unknowable totality 
for the old traditional hypothesis of a personal ruler, the defining of 
whose attributes and functions was the source of all the antagonism 
among the Deists themselves. Beside the theology of the modern 
Church, in which no single doctrine is consistently supported, but 
from which no single absurdity has been honestly expelled, the 
Deism of a hundred and fifty years ago is sane and dignified, con- 
sistent with science, and consistent with entire intellectual honesty. 
But save in so far as it went to foster the sect of Unitarians, it as good 
as disappeared from English life, being found after a hundred years 
to have no standing worth mentioning; while in the same period no 
more thoroughgoing philosophy had attained to anything like the 
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influence Deism had possessed in the period of its comparative 
popularity. I do not see how we can fail to find in this a great 
retrogression, and it seems well worth while to inquire how the 
falling back came about. 

The often-quoted phrase of Burke, ‘‘ Who now reads Bolingbroke ?”” 
—penned in the year 1790—is only a clause in a passage which is 
much more important when we read the whole. ‘‘ Who”, he asks, 
‘who, born within the last forty years, has read one word of Collins, 
and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole 
race who called themselves Freethinkers? Who now reads Boling- 
broke? Who ever read him through? Ask the booksellers of 
London what is become of all these lights of the world.” Now, 
taking this as a fairly accurate statement of the case, the outburst is 
as plainly as may be an expression, not of reason triumphant over 
a refutation of false teaching, but of triumphant unreason. It has 
been answered to Burke that if his generation no longer read 
Bolingbroke they had read Voltaire, who was Bolingbroke’s much 
more powerful successor; and it is true that at the time of the Revo- 
lution the influence of Voltaire was beginning to revive in England 
the intellectual activity of an earlier generation; but it remained the 
fact that there had been a period of decline, and the reaction after the 
Revolution was now to come to carry the decline deeper still. What 
made the decline, in which the now bitterly reactionary Burke so 
unscrupulously boasted himself, not even pretending to say that the 
men he reprobates had been sufficiently answered, but dishonestly 
calling them Atheists when he knew they were not? 

In order to answer, we must glance at the interval between. If 
we look for those names which, on the side of orthodox or evangelical 
religion, are to compare in practical importance with the leading 
names in critical philosophy, we shall include these :—in literature, 
Bunyan, dead in 1688, whose book had become second only to the 
Bible in popularity ; William Law, whose “Serious Call to a Reli- 
gious Life ” is still so well-known by the echo of the two first words 
of its title; Jeremy Taylor, in respect of his more pietistic treatises ; 
and Bishop Butler, whose ‘‘ Analogy” was the accepted answer on 
the orthodox side to the Deists; and, outside of literature, last but 
not least, John Wesley, with such an attendant figure as George 
Whitefield. The moment we reckon up the social forces implied in 
these few names, we see that, however great might be the temporary 
vogue, among educated people, of the leading Deistic writers—and it 
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was undoubtedly very great indeed—there was yet at work during the 
forty years of which Burke spoke, a contrary practical influence 
necessarily further-reaching still, because it not only appealed with 
some plausibility to reason, but invoked with extraordinary energy 
all those religious instincts which had so volcanically proclaimed 
themselves in the great period of Puritanism. Of Bunyan’s book it is 
needless to speak. Law, again, was so much more than a mere 
fanatic, that Gibbon, with whose family he had lived, speaks of him 
in his Memoirs as both a scholar and a wit—a wit in the last century 
sense of a good writer—and, prejudiced and intemperate as he was, 
he could yet make some show of a polemic answer to the subtle reason- 
ing of Bernard Mandeville’s ‘‘Fable of the Bees”. He brought to 
the propagation of revived Puritanism a literary power still note- 
worthy, and the popularity of his “Call” is notorious. Of Bishop 
Butler, again, whatever we may think of the merits of his perform- 
ance, there is no gainsaying that he gave to thousands of educated 
churchmen just what they wanted to tranquillise them under the 
attack of criticism, a plausible argument which threw back on the 
Deists the perplexity they raised against the orthodox Christian, and 
seemed thus to leave the latter dialectically master of the field. And 
when we speak of Wesley and Whitefield, what do we not recall of 
sleepless zeal, patient, benevolent fanaticism, and overpowering elo- 
quence. Wesley’s movement is in fact the visible, organised result 
for the eighteenth century of the revival of Puritanism, all the reli- 
gious forces combining to aid it; and when we say Wesley’s move- 
ment we point not only to the organisation he himself built up but to 
the pietistic revival he indirectly wrought in the Church itself by 
compelling it to fresh effort for its own preservation. Now, these 
influences weve at work in all the strata of society, high and low; 
while the rationalist movement, which in the nature of things could 
not at first reach the uneducated, was not only not pushed there later 
but dwindled in vigor even among those who first received it. And 
here we come to one of the most significant of all the items‘in the 
explanation. 

We can hear in the advanced literature of that time a note that is 
becoming familiar in our own day—a tone of complacent conviction 
that delusion and superstition are becoming things of the past—a 
feeling that truth is in the air, and will somehow contrive to prevail 
from that stable foothold. Among the most enlightened we can trace 
a notion that the errors of historic religion are now once for all 
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exploded for reasoning men, surviving only among “the vulgar” as 
the phrase then went. We can see in Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy” that he 
had been struck by this complacent tone, and stung by it; Berkeley 
is so irritated by it that he loses all sense of fairness, and descends to 
the level of ordinary clerical polemic to wreak his resentment. At the 
same time, of course, the ordinary faithful were loud in their lament- 
ations over the downfall of religion and the triumph of antichrist ; 
and the complacent believers in the advent of a new era smiled moro 
complacently than ever, feeling their victory complete. Just before 
the French Revolution, with its desperate consequences, we can find 
the advanced people writing in provincial magazines about the 
unparalleled state of things now attained to, in which superstition and 
error were dying a natural death, and deeds of cruelty and darkness 
were becoming matters of ancient history. 

How often will the world repeat this tragic farce of hope and 
despair, in which on the one hand the worshippers of the past lament 
that its influence is dead, and on the other the dupes of the future 
congratulate themselves on the same conceit; while all the while the 
strong fetters of tradition lie concealed but unbroken; and the 
enchanted web of custom floats invisible but undissolved! In the 
wars of men with men, how often has the battle been lost through a 
blind confidence that would not gird its loins and make tense its 
sinews; and shall the forces of history incarnate be overthrown by 
the blowing of trumpets, like the walls of Jericho in the Hebrew 
legend? I know no more fatal delusion in the camp of progress than 
that belief that when once truth has been set before the world her 
future is secure. ‘‘Let Truth and falsehood grapple”, repeat the 
sanguine ones: ‘‘ Who ever knew Truth put to the worst in a fair 
encounter?” Yes, let them grapple: but what does the grapple 
mean? Is it Truth holding up her mirror with one hand, and her 
skirts with the other, while there come against her all the powers of 
darkness armed from all the stores of dominion ; the dragon of ignor- 
ance, whose breath is a smoke that darkens the heavens, whose teeth 
are armed men; the hydra of custom, with her hundred heads, all 
hissing against the new? Wherein was to consist the fair encounter 
in that bygone generation? Were there not arrayed, however chaoti- 
cally, against the small and careless army of light the forces of a 
rich ecclesiasticism, intrenched, however slackly, in every township in 
the state? Were there not at their back the mighty spells of memory 
and fear; the immemorial tradition of faith, and the ancient threat of 
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woe and cursing against the enemies of the viewless God? It was 
indeed a vain dream in which men thought to conjure away all that 
with the white wand of virgin Science, they moving no finger the 
while. 


But there was something worse than dreaming at work: a worse 
error than the infatuation of confidence. Mixed with those who 
fancied that the Truth could conquer unaided, were those who held 
that after all there were regions where Truth need not go; that her 
message was not for all men; that the ignorant might judiciously be 
left ignorant; that true knowledge was a luxury for the fortunate few, 
even as in antiquity the esoteric mysteries were for the classes and the 
gross fable for the masses. So far as that was the creed of the ration- 
alists they deserved to be defeated in their own place ; to be turned 
out of their inner stronghold. And in so far as that dark tenet, that 
the truth is not for all men, was connected with the truth-seeking of 
last century ; inso far as it survives in our own time, we are bound to 
say that it was not wholly an evil that the forces of superstition should 
prove stronger than those of reason. Unjudging faith in the irrational, 
while it must needs work harm upon harm, is not essentially a worse 
thing than knowledge without faith in free humanity. Darkness with 
devout conviction is not worse than light without earnestness. And 
that very retrogression which made possible the Restoration, and 
which, after the fortunate accident of the second Revolution, let men 
sink into fat contentment under the first Georges—this of necessity 
reacted on the intellectual life. 

Walpole was in power for thirty years, from 1712 to 1742, governing 
sensibly and economically so far as he went, but stedfastly and suc- 
cessfully putting aside all appeals for progressive action. The years 
of his power, says the historian (Green, pp. 705, 709), are years 
without parallel in our history for political stagnation: in other words, 
years without spread of education among the people, and fostering 
mental sloth among the prosperous many. It was not for nothing that 
the ideal of the Commonwealth had been buried under foot when 
Cromwell’s bones were obscenely dragged from their grave. Not for 
nething could the Court of the Georges represent the political ordinance 
of Deity for the people of these islands. The whole political unrest of 
the second half of the last century is pitched on a lower moral plane 
than that which made the Great Rebellion: the ideals were cheaper 
and the agitators worse; and the evangelical revival, which stood 
significantly aloof from politics, its leaders affecting to think only of 
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the saving of souls, went on side by side with the most unscrupulous 
strife of faction. Both tendencies alike flourished on ignorance. 
Wilkes, whose unworthy name became so grotesquely associated with 
that of Liberty, was the successful contemporary of Wesley; the 
rancorous and illaudable Junius was a political power in the period of 
reviving orthodoxy. It may seem invidious thus to suggest a con- 
nexion between a religious revival and a worsening of the public 
character in secular things; but I say advisedly that those were 
cognate phenomena; nay more, that the austere Wesley was doing 
harm with his good while the scapegrace Wilkes was doing good with 
his harm. Assuredly both profited by ignorance; and the organisms 
which went into hysterics under the oratory of Whitefield and the 
earnest menaces of Wesley, were not at all of a different strain from 
those which roared for Wilkes and Liberty and bellowed execration 
against Lord Bute. The records of Whitefield’s preaching, indeed, 
seem to carry us back to the intellectual plane of the age of the 
Crusades. Apart from his crowded audiences in the churches, he 
could draw on Kennington Common, on week-days, audiences of thirty 
and forty thousand people, with hundreds of horsemen, and sometimes 
as many as fourscore carriages, from the London of 150 years ago.’ 
Now, Whitefield was a wonderfully gifted orator, but a mere orator, 
with the physical and emotional faculties, but no corresponding intel- 
lectual endowment. If we are to term Wesley, in Mr. Arnold’s phrase, 
a mind of the third order, we must style Whitefield one of the seventh. 
Yet Whitefield effected far more temporary commotion, lacking only 
Wesley’s legislative and organising power. 

Wesley himself is at once the type and leader of the revived 
Puritanism of last century, and the proof of its intellectual inferiority, 
relatively to the degree of general enlightenment of the period. No 
one can study his character without seeing in it elements of in- 
tellectual breadth and striking superiority to prejudice, in addition 
to other good moral qualities; but he is on the whole behind his. 
age in a way that the Commonwealth Puritans were not. His 
separation of the sacred from the secular; his reducing of piety to- 
a matter of only private or sectarian salvation, aloof from national 
polity, makes his theory of life relatively contracted and unfruitful ; 
his movement carried in it no such seeds of intellectual growth as did 
the earlier. 





1 Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Wesley ’’, Bohn’s ed., p. 163. 
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And if we attentively consider the case of Bishop Butler, we shall 
see, despite the air of dignity and authority which belongs to his 
method, and despite his prestige as a philosophic theologian, that 
he, too, stands on a relatively lower moral plane than the corres- 
ponding men of the previous century, though his reasoning power 
cannot be called inferior. Taylor and Chillingworth stand out for 
us above all things as men who appeal to reason, and are thus 
for their period, though believing Churchmen, only less advanced 
than the daring thinkers who transcended their beliefs. Now, the 
whole force of Butler’s argument is to justify unreasonableness by 
an apparent process of reasoning. The Deists had urged that the 
Scriptures did not decently conform to any enlightened theory of 
the divine character; that they did not at all satisfy the thinking 
mind. Butler answered that the natural world itself, with its evils 
and its anomalies, did not satisfy the thinking mind, or conform 
to one’s theories of the divine character; therefore it followed that 
the Bible might be as much the revelation of the Deity as the physical 
order of things. The argument was at bottom profoundly fallacious, 
because it left all religions on one footing—all probably divine 
because they were unintelligible and inconsistent. The logical con- 
clusion would have been simply that men were unable to ascertain 
what the divine mind was, and therefore could not possibly know any 
revelation to be divine in the sense of being superhuman and apart 
from other faiths. But Butler never faced this conclusion at all ; 
and he deftly evaded the argument as to other religions being as 
inexplicable as the Christian, by remarking that though life as a 
whole was perplexing, yet there were ways of living judiciously, 
and that similarly one could find reasons in Christianity for choosing 
it as a creed. Thus he goes back to the very standing ground which 
before had been confessedly demolished, and substantially teaches 
that men are to accept the faith alike because it appeals to their 
reason and because it does not. 

Surely this is essentially a poorer note to sound, considering the 
intermediate progress in the use of applied reason, than that of 
Chillingworth. Butler encouraged men to live in credulous confusion, 
telling themselves that since they did not understand the universe 
they might as well accept any dogma the Church taught them. I 
cannot see that such an achievement entitles us, as one living teacher 
would have it, to take a national pride in Butler as an incomparable 
lover of truth, merely because he once happened to say that there is 
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no good in deceiving ourselves. Asa matter of fact he did help men 
to deceive themselves, and he became a leader in the production of 
that order of literature of which the function is to enable thoughtful 
people, who are not quite thoughtful enough, to remain satisfied in 
their superstitions. 

Of course, when we thus disparage Butler as beside Churchmen 
of an earlier day, we are bound in sound philosophy to remember 
that he suffered from his surroundings as they gained from theirs. 
There was a lift in the moral air of their time: there was something 
deadening in that of his. Convention was once more enthroned: in 
matters of conduct, custom was more than ever the moral standard, 
and custom had seldom been more hollow and artificial. Save the 
efforts of the Deists, everything made for intellectual quietism; and 
we must in justice remember, in Butler’s case as in Berkeley's, that 
they did see a careless scepticism not seldom going hand in hand with 
profligacy, and that it would have taken a large endowment of candor 
to remember that the loose sceptics were not the reasoning ones, and 
that orthodoxy had more licence to answer for in that way than 
unbelief. We sum up, then, that the general trend of the times 
pushed a thoughtful Churchman towards an unadventurous and com- 
promising quietism, just as it fostered the poetry of the school of 
Pope, the formal prose from which even Goldsmith did not quite 
break free, the stiff dances, the cautious and conventional painting. 
And it is noteworthy that Butler’s conservatism did not end with his 
reasoning in the Analogy; for we find him later, as bishop, laying a 
significant stress on the immense importance of ritual and ceremonial 
and outward observance as fostering the religious spirit in mankind. 
The note here is certainly thinner than that of Taylor and 
Chillingworth. 

It is these facts, then, broadly speaking, that partially justify— 
or rather explain, for they cannot really justify—the still not uncom- 
mon habit of speaking disparagingly of the eighteenth century as a 
whole. But it seems needless to extend that controversy. Carlyle 
and Coleridge have eloquently condemned the century before their 
own: Mr. Harrison and Mr. Stephen have ably defended it; and it 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the arguments, confined as they are 
pretty much to the side of the defence. The indictment of a century, 
indeed, is to the full as unwise as could be one against a nation; and 
the dispute is in a manner analogous to a discussion of the relative 
merits of Monday and Tuesday. But in so far as a sentimental habit 
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still survives of disparaging the men and the achievements of last 
century indiscriminately, it has to be said that, after all, the retro- 
gression, so far as our nation is concerned, began with the actual 
failure and surrender of the Puritans in their own period: that their 
own generation let their gains fall from their hands; that the work 
of Cromwell broke down and that the work of Washington did not; 
that Benjamin Franklin is a more considerable force for the good of 
humanity than any of the Pilgrim Fathers. But instead of thus 
weighing generation against generation, let us take to ourselves the 
lesson that is taught alike by the failure we record and by the harm 
which followed it. That lesson is that to succeed we must be at once 
determined and wary, strenuous and sane; that not to build securely 
is in many ways worse than not to buildat all; that to dream we have 
made progress when we set up a political fabric which does not rest 
on the free and intelligent will of the people at large is to prepare 
for ourselves a ruinous awakening and for our descendants something 
worse still—a blasting of their faith in human destinies and a paralysis 
of their aspirations, and therefore of their powers. The past is a 
record of violent advances and violent relapses: it is ours, in matters 
of action, to shun that falsehood of extremes which consists in setting 
up a polity that is without ripeness and without solidity; but also to 
shun the far profounder falsehood still which in its very thought 
disparages the ideal truth because that seems to be extreme. We 
shall never achieve the good and the beautiful in deed till in thought 
we are true to the true. 








Love amoug the Artists. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvutTHorR oF ‘THE InrationaL Knor’’, ETC. 
—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


THE autumn passed; and the obscure days of the London winter set 
in. Adrian Herbert sat daily at work in his studio, painting a com- 
panion picture to the Lady of Shalott, and taking less exercise than 
was good either for himself or his work. His betrothed was at 
Windsor, studying Greek with Miss Cairns, and music with Jack. 
She had carried her point with Mrs. Beatty as to the bandmastership; 
and Jack had been invited to apply for it; but he, on learning that a. 
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large part of his duty would be to provide the officers of the regiment 
with agreeable music whilst they dined, had unexpectedly repudiated 
the offer in an intemperate letter to the adjutant, stating that he had 
refused as an organist to be subject to the ministers of religion, and 
that he should refuse, as a conductor, to be the hireling of professional 
homicides. Miss Cairns, when she heard this, in the heat of her 
disappointment reproached him for needlessly making an enemy 
of the colonel; embittering the dislike of Mrs. Beatty; and exposing 
Mary to their resentment. Jack thereupon left Newton Villa in anger ; 
but Miss Cairns learned next day that he had written a letter of thanks 
to the colonel, in which he mentioned that the recent correspondence with 
the adjutant had unfortunately turned on the dignity of the musical 
profession, and begged that it might be dissociated entirely from the 
personal feeling to which he now sought to give expression. To Miss 
Cairns herself he also wrote briefly to say that it had occurred to him 
that Miss Sutherland might be willing to join the singing class, and 
that he hoped she would be asked to do so. Over this double 
concession Miss Cairns exulted; but Mary, humiliated by the failure 
of her effort to befriend him, would not join, and resisted all persua- 
sion until Jack, meeting her one day in the street, stopped her; 
inquired after Charlie; and finally asked her to come to one of 
the class meetings. Glad to have this excuse for relenting, she not 
only entered the class, but requested him to assist her in the study 
of harmony, which she had recently begun to teach herself from a 
treatise. As it proved, however, ho confused rather than assisted 
her; for, though an adept in the use of chords, he could make no 
intelligible attempt to name or classify them; and her exercises, 
composed according to the instructions given in the treatise, exasperated 
him beyond measure. 


Meanwhile, Magdalen Brailsford, with many impatient sighs, was 
learning to speak the English language with purity and distinctness, 
and beginning to look on certain pronunciations for which she had 
ignorantly ridiculed famous actors, as enviable conditions of their 
superiority to herself. She did not enjoy her studies; for Jack was 
very exacting ; and the romantic aspect of their first meeting at Pad- 
dington was soon forgotten in the dread he inspired as a master. She 
left Church Street after her first lesson in a state of exhaustion; and, 
long after she had become accustomed to endure his criticism for an 
hour without fatigue, she often could hardly restrain her tears when 
he emphasized her defects by angrily mimicking them, which was 
the most unpleasant, but not the least effective F of his system of 
teaching. He was particular even in his cheerful moods, and all but 
violent in his angry ones; but he was indefatigable, and spared him- 
self no trouble in forcing her to persevere in overcoming the slovenly 
habits of colloquial speech. The further she progressed, the less she 
could satisfy him. His ear was far more acute than hers; and he 
demanded from her beauties of tone of which she had no conception, 
and refinements of utterance which she could not distinguish. He 
repeated sounds which he declared were as distinct as day from 
night, and raged at her because she could hear no difference between 
them. He insisted that she was grinding her voice to pieces when 
she was hardly daring to make it audible. Often, when she was 
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longing for the expiry of the hour to release her, he kept her until Mrs. 
Simpson, who was always present, could bear it no longer, and 
interfered in spite of the frantic abuse to which a word from her 
during the lesson invariably provoked him. Magdalen would have 
given up her project altogether, for the sake of escaping tlhe burden 
of his tuition, but for her fear of the contempt she knew he would feel 
for her if she proved recreant. So she toiled on without a word of 
encouragement or approval from him; and he grimly and doggedly 
kept her at it, until one day, near Christmas, she came to Church 
Street earlier than usual, and had a long conference with Mrs. 
Simpson before he was informed of her presence. When he came 
down from his garret, she screwed her courage up to desperation 
point, and informed him that she had obtained an engagement for a 
small part in the opening of a pantomime at Nottingham. Instead of 
exploding fiercely, he stared a little; rubbed his head perplexedly ; 
and then said, ‘Well, well: you must begin somehow: the sooner 
the better. You will have to do poor work, in poor company, for 
some time, perhaps; but you must believe in yourself, and not flinch 
from the drudgery of the first year or two. Keep the fire always 
alight on the altar, and every place you go into will become a temple. 
Dont be mean: no grabbing at money, or opportunities, or effects! 
You can speak already better than ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
them: remember that. If you ever want to do as they do, then 
your ear will be going wrong; and that will be a sign that your 
soul is going wrong too. Do you believe me, eh?” 
‘‘Yes,” said Madge, dutifully. 


He looked at her very suspiciously, and uttered a sort of growl, 
adding, ‘If you get hissed occasionally, it will do you good; although 
you are more likely to get applauded and spoilt. Dont forget what 
I have taught you: you will see the use of it when you have begun to 
understand your profession.” 

Magdalen protested that she should never forget, and tried to ex- 
press her gratitude for the trouble he had taken with her. She begged 
that he would not reveal her destination to anyone, as it was necessary 
for her to evade her family a second time in order to fulfil her engage- 
ment. He replied that her private arrangements were no business of 
his, advising her at the same time to reflect before she quitted a 
luxurious home for a precarious and vagabond career, and recom- 
mending Mrs. Simpson to her as an old hag whose assistance would 
be useful in any business that required secrecy and lying. ‘If you 
want my help,’’ he added, ‘‘ you can come and ask for it.” 

‘‘She can come and pay for it, and no thanks to you,” said Mrs. 
Simpson, goaded beyond endurance. 

Jack turned on her, purple and glaring. Madge threw herself 
between them. Then he suddenly walked out; and, as they stood 
there trembling and looking at one another in silence, they heard him 
go upstairs to his garret. 

Oh, Polly, how could you?” said Madge at last, almost in a 
whisper. 

eT wonder what he’s gone for,” said Mrs. Simpson. ‘‘There’s 
—_— upstairs that he can do any harm with. I didnt mean any- 
g- 
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He came down presently, with an old wash-leather purse in his 
hand. ‘ Here,” he said to Madge. They knew perfectly well, with- 
out further explanation, that it was the money she had paid him for 
her lessons. 

‘‘Mr. Jack,” she stammered: ‘I cannot.” 

‘* Come, take it,’ he said. ‘She is right: the people at Windsor 
pay for my wants. I have no need to be supported twice over. Has 
she charged you anything for the room ?” 

‘*No,” said Madge. 

‘‘Then the more shame for me to charge you for your lessons,” 
said Jack. ‘‘I shall know better another time. Here: take the 
money, and let us think no more about it. Goodbye! I think I can 
work a little now, if E set about it at once.” He gave her tie purse, 
which she did not dare refuse; shook her hand with both his; and 
went out hurriedly, but humbly. 

Three days after this, Adrian Herbert was disturbed at his easel 
by Mr. Brailsford, who entered the studio in an extraordinarily ex- 
cited condition. 

‘Mr. Brailsford! Iam very glad to— What is the matter?” 

‘‘Do you know anything of Magdalen? She is missing again.” 
Herbert assumed an air of concern. ‘‘ Herbert: I appeal to you, if 
she has confided her plans to you, not to ruin her by a misplaced 
respect for her foolish secrets.” 

‘‘T assure you I am as much surprised as you. Why sheuld you 
suppose that I am in her confidence ?” 

**You were much in her company during your recent visits to us; 
and you are the sort of man a young girl would confide any crazy 
project to. Youand she have talked together a good deal.” 

‘* Well, we have had two conversations within the last six weeks, 
both of which came about by accident. We were speaking of my 
affairs only. You know that Miss Sutherland is a friend of hers. 
She is our leading topic.” 

‘This is very disappointing, Herbert. Confoundedly so.” 

‘** Tt is unfortunate ; and I am sorry I know nothing.” 


‘* Yes, yes: I knew you were not likely to: it was mere clutching 
at astraw. Herbert: when I get that girl back, I'll lock her up, and 
not let her out of her room until she leaves it to be married.” 

‘¢ When did she go?” 

‘Last night. We did not miss her until this morning. She has 
gone to disgrace herself a second time at some blackguard country 
theatre or other. And yet she has always been treated with the 
greatest indulgence at home. She is not like other girls who do not 
know the value of a comfortable home. In the days when I fought 
the world as a man of letters, she had opportunities of learning the 
value of money.” Mr. Brailsford, as he spoke, moved about con- 
stantly ; pulled at his collar as if it were a stock which needed to 
be straightened; and fidgeted with his gloves. ‘I am powerless,” he 
added. ‘I cannot obtain the slightest clue. There is nothing for it 
but to sit down and let my child go.” 

‘* Are you aware,” said Herbert thoughtfully, ‘‘ that she has been 
—— = in acting from a professor of music during the last few 
months 
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‘No, sir, I certainly am not aware of it,” said Brailsford fiercely. 
“I beg your pardon, my dear Herbert; but she is a damned 
ungrateful girl; and her loss is a great trouble to me. I did not 
know; and she could not have done it if her mother had looked 
after her properly.” 

‘“‘It is certainly the case. I was very much surprised myself 
when Miss Sutherland told me of it, especially as I happened to have 
some knowledge of the person whom Miss Brailsford employed.” 

‘‘Perhaps he knows. Who is he and where is he to be found?” 

‘‘ His name is an odd one—Jack.” 

‘“‘Jack? I have heard that name somewhere. Jack? My 
memory is a wreck. But we are losing time. You know his address, 
I hope.” 

2 T believe I have it here among some old letters. Excuse me 
whilst I search.” 

Herbert went into the ante-room. Mr. Brailsford continued his 
nervous movements; bit his nails; and made a dab at the picture 
with his glove, smudging it. The discovery that he had wantonly 
done mischief sobered him a little; and presently Adrian returned 
with one of Jack’s letters. 

‘Church Street, Kensington,” he said. ‘‘ Will you go there?” 

‘‘Tnstantly, Herbert, instantly. Will you come?” 

‘Tf you wish,” said Adrian, hesitating. 

“Certainly. You must come. This is some low villain who has 
ocketed the child’s money, and persuaded her that she is a Mrs. 
iddons. I had lessons myself long ago, from the great Young, who 

thought highly of me, though not more so than I did of him. 
Perhaps I am dragging you away from your work, my dear fellow.” 

“It is too dark to work much to-day. In any case the matter is 
too serious to be sacrificed to my routine.” 

Quarter of an hour later, Mrs. Simpson’s maid knocked at the 
door of Jack’s garret, and informed him that two gentlemen were 
waiting in the drawing-room to see him. 

‘What are they like?” said Jack. ‘Are you sure they want 
me ¢ 

“Certain sure,” said_the girl. ‘One of ’em’s a nice young 
gentleman with a flaxy beard; and the other is his father, I think. 
Aint be a dapper old toff, too!” 

‘Give me my boots; and tell them I shall be down presently.” 


The maid then appeared to Mr. Brailsford and Adrian, saying, 
‘“‘Mr. Jax’ll be down in a minnit,” and vanished. Soon after, Jack 
came in. In an instant Mr. Brailsford’s eyes lit up as if he saw 
through the whole plot ; and he rose threateningly. Jack bade good 
morning ceremoniously to Herbert, who was observing with alarm the 
movements of his companion. 

‘You know me, I think, sir,” said Mr. Brailsford, threateningly. 

‘*T remember you very well,” replied Jack grimly. ‘‘Be pleased 
to sit down.” 

Herbert hastily offered Mr. Brailsford a chair, pushing it against 
his calves just in time to interrupt an angry speech at the beginning. 
The three sat down. 

“We have called on you, Mr. Jack,” said Adrian, “in the hope 
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that you can throw some light on a matter which is a source of great 
anxiety to Mr. Brailsford. Miss Brailsford has disappeared —~” 

“What!” cried Jack. ‘“‘Runawayagain. Ha! ha! I expected 
as much.” 

‘‘ Pray be calm,” said Herbert, as Mr. Brailsford made a frantic 
gesture. ‘Allow me to speak. Mr. Jack: I believe you have lately 
been in communication with the young lady.” 

‘‘T have been teaching her for the last four months, if that is 
what you mean.” 

‘Pray understand that we attach no blame to you in the matter. 
We merely wish to ascertain the whereabouts of Miss Brailsford; and 
we thought you might be able to assist us. If so, I feel sure you will 
not hesitate to give this gentleman all the information in your power.” 


‘You may reassure yourself,” said Jack. She has got an en- 
gagement at some theatre and has gone to fulfil it. She told me se 
a few days ago, when she came to break off her lessons.” 

‘* We particularly wish to find out where she has gone to,” said 
Herbert slowly. 

‘‘You must find that out as best you can,’ said Jack, looking 
attentively at him. ‘She mentioned the place tome; but she asked 
me not to repert it, and it is not my business to do so.” 

‘‘ Herbert,” cried Mr. Brailsford, ‘‘ Herbert.” 

‘‘ Pray!’’ remonstrated Adrian. ‘ Just allow me one word——” 

‘‘ Herbert,” persisted the other: ‘this is the fellow of whom I 
told you as we came along in the cab. He is her accomplice. You 
know you are,” he continued, turning to Jack, and raising his voice. 
‘Do you still deny that you are her agent?” 

Jack stared at him imperturbably. 

‘‘It is a conspiracy,” said Mr. Brailsford. ‘It has been a con- 
spiracy from the first; and you are the prime mover init. You shall 
not bully me, sir. I will make you speak.” 

‘‘There, there,” said Jack. ‘Take him away, Mr. Herbert.” 

Adrian stepped hastily between them, fearing that his companion 
would proceed to violence. Before another word could be spoken, the 
door was opened by Mrs. Simpson, who started and stopped short 
when she saw visitors in the room. 

‘‘T beg pardon— Why, its Mr. Brailsford,” she said, reddening. 
‘I hope I see you well, sir,” she continued, advancing with a pro- 
pitiatory air. ‘I am honored by having you in my house.” 

“Indeed!” said the old gentleman, with a look which made her 
tremble. ‘‘So it is you who introduced Miss Magdalen to this man. 
Herbert, my dear boy, the thing is transparent. This woman is an 
old retainer of ours. It was her sister who took Madge away before. 
I told you it was all a conspiracy.” 

‘Lord bless us!” exclaimed Mrs. Simpson. ‘TI hope nothing 
aint happened to Miss Magdalen.” 

‘If anything has, you shall be held responsible for it. Where has 
she gone?” 

“Oh, dont go to tell me that my sweet Miss Magdalen has gone 
away again, sir! 

‘* You hear how they contradict one another, Herbert?” 


Mrs. Simpson looked mistrustfully at Jack, who was grinning at 
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her with cynical admiration. ‘I dont know what Mr. Jack may have 
put into your head about me, sir,” she said cautiously; ‘* but I assure 
you I know nothing of poor Miss Magdalen’s doings. I havent seen 
her this past month.” 

‘You understand, of course,” remarked Jack, ‘‘that that is not 
true. Mrs. Simpson has always been present at your daughter’s 
lessons. She knows perfectly well that Miss Brailsford has gone to 
play at some theatre. She heard it in + 

‘‘T wish youd mind your own business, Mr. Jack,” said the land- 
lady, sharply. 

‘‘When lies are needed to serve Miss Brailsford, you can speak,” 
retorted Jack. ‘‘ Until then, hold your tongue. It is clear to me, Mr. 
Herbert, that you want this unfortunate young lady’s address for the 
purpose of attempting to drag her back from an honorable profession 
to a foolish and useless existence which she hates. Therefore I shall 
give you no information. If she is unhappy or unsuccessful in her 
new career, she will return of her own accord.” 

‘“‘T fear,” said Herbert, embarrassed by the presence of Mrs. 
Simpson, ‘that we can do no good by remaining here.” 

* You are right,” said Mr. Brailsford. ‘I decline to address my- 
self further to either of you. Other steps shall be taken. And you 
shall repent the part you have played on this occasion, Mrs. Simpson. 
As for you, sir, I can only say I trust this will prove our last meeting.” 

*‘T shant repent nothink,” said Mrs. Simpson. ‘ Why shouldnt 
I assist the pretty—”’ 

‘‘Come!” said Jack, interrupting her, ‘‘we have said enough. 
Good evening, Mr. Herbert.’’ Adrian colored, and moved towards the 
door. ‘‘ You shall be welcome whenever you wish to see me,” added 
Jack; ‘“‘but at present you had better take this gentleman away.” 
Herbert bowed slightly, and went out, annoyed by the abrupt dismissal, 
and even more by the attempt to soften it. Mr. Brailsford walked 
stiffly after him, staring indignantly at Mrs. Simpson and her lodger. 
Provoked to mirth by this demonstration, Jack, who had hitherto 
behaved with dignity, rubbed his nose with the palm of his hand, 
and grinned hideously through his fingers at his visitor. 

* As I told you before,” said Mr. Brailsford, turning as he reached 
the threshold, ‘‘you are a vile kidnapper; and I will see that your 
trade is exposed and put a stop to.” 

“As I told you before,” said Jack, removing his hand from his 
nose, ‘you are an old fool; and I wish you good afternoon.” 

‘¢ Sh—sh,”’ said Mrs. Simpson, as Mr. Brailsford, with a menacing 
wave of his glove, disappeared. ‘You didnt ought to speak like that 
to an old gentleman, Mr. Jack.” 

‘‘His age gives him no right to be ill-tempered and abusive to 
me,” said Jack angrily. 

‘“‘Humph!” retorted the landlady. ‘‘ Your own tongue and 
temper are none of the sweetest. If I was you, I wouldnt be so much 
took aback at seeing others do the same as myself.” 

**Indeed.. And how do you think being me would feel like, Mrs. 
Deceit ?” 

“*T wouldnt make out other people to be liars before their faces, 
at all events, Mr. Jack.” 
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‘‘You would prefer the truth to be told of you behind your back, 
perhaps. I sometimes wonder what part of my music will show the 
influence of your society upon me. My Giulietta Guicciardi!”’ 

‘‘Give me no more of your names,” said Mrs. Simpson shortly, 
‘**T dont need them.” 

Jack left the room slowly, as if he had forgotten her. Meanwhile 
Mr. Brailsford was denouncing him to Herbert. ‘‘ From the moment 
I first saw him,” he said, ‘‘1 felt an instinctive antipathy to him. I 
have never seen a worse face, or met with a worse nature.” 

‘“*T certainly do not like him,” said Herbert. ‘‘He has taken up 
an art asa trade, and knows nothing of the trials of a true artist’s 
career. No doubts of himself; no aspirations to suggest them; 
nothing but a stubborn narrow self-sufficiency. I half envy him.” 

“The puppy!” exclaimed Mr. Brailsford, not attending to 
Adrian: ‘‘to dare insult me! He shall suffer for it. I have put a 
bullet into a fellow—into a gentleman of good position—for less. 
And Magdalen—my daughter—is intimate with him—has visited 
him. Girls are going to the devil of late years, Herbert, going to the 
very devil. She shall not give me the slip again, when I catch her. 
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You who see, as we see, 
The things that are, tell us what things shall be ! 
O brother, we know, we too, 
The hell we live in, and make, 
The strife for the gold-God’s sake, 
The loathsome horrors that crawl round the rich man’s feet, 
The rich who, with inturned eyes, still says that his life is sweet ! 
But we have not the words, like you,— 
The words that stir in the heart, till the tears prick sharp in the eyes— 
We are dumb, but we listen; we too we too hear the children’s 
cries— 
The sobs and laughter of women, the poor man’s impotent sighs ; 
We hear the hurrying feet, trampling on, over brother and friend— 
To what end, O Christ, to what end ? 
We have wept, we have prayed, we too have tried to be glad, to forget 
As no true man, thank God, has ever forgotten yet ! 
We know it all, with an ache of heart too stringent for tears. 
We have seen what fruit time brings from the flower of the ancient 
years ; 
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And the fruit is cruelty, hatred, luxury, lust, and crime, 
And want, and wrong, and oppression, and mourning, and infinite 
ill— 
And to sow new seed, have we skill ? 
And to wait its growth, have we time ? 
Brother, we turn to you: 
Tell us—what shall we do ? 


We must Jove, you say, 
For love is the only way 
Whereby one may travel to peace ; 
And foolish toiling must cease, 
And true life for each begin— 
And each shall labor for all ; 
And none any more shall be master, no more shall 
any be thrall— 
And love shall reign upon earth, and cast out sorrow and sin! 
Oh the old, dear dream! we have held it so long, so fast— 
It has lighted so dark a future, through such a desolate past ! 
“Tt will come, some day!” j 
We have said, as you say. 
But when? To-morrow? Next year? 
Oh, when will the idol be broken, and the Kingdom of God be here? 
For behold ! all our life is sore with a love that may bear no fruit— 
With a love whose deep-set root 
Eats out the soul with a longing to bud and bear 
A leaf for the healing of nations—a fruit that shall slay despair! 
Yet nothing is all we have done, 
And nothing is all we can do, so it seems, 
To bring to fruit in our lives the beautiful flower of our dreams. 
And it all goes on, goes on— 
The cruel, contemptible race 
For gold, and the withered laurel, and the pitiful foremost place ; 
And gold is the price of virtue, and gold is the prize of wit, 
And the poor is ground in the dust, and no man regardeth it ; 
And wrong is called “‘ Law”, and Right is scourged and spat upon, 
And villainy laughs and triumphs for ever under the sun. 
Till now—through the clamor of lies 
We hear your voice ; it rings true— 
And we cry to you: “ You who are wise, \ 
Tell us—what shall we do?” 
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For the Stupid are stupid still; but Knowledge is growing apace, 
And the light of her eyes will shine on each foolish upturned face. 
And then, when these millions know 
Who has wronged and who wrongs them so, 
If the knowledge of wrongs should come before the knowledge of 
Right, 
And they turn in fury to fight— 
To avenge their wrongs, and achieve new wrongs by the way, 
To trample, to slay, 
To sin because they have suffered, oppress because they are free: 
Who knows what the end will be? 
You—who can speak—can you see ? 
But the time is xow, and our hearts have heard 
The moan of the tortured people, the poet’s passionate word— 
Now we wait for the speech of the seer, 
You see: and we wait to hear— 
Let the answer come swift from you: 
Tell us—what shall we do ? 


E. NeEssrr. 








A Refutation of Anarchism. 


By G. Bernarp Saw. 





Mr. Bensauin R. Tucker, Anarchist, and editor of Liberty,’ has two 
valuable qualities—precision and consistency. Those familiar with 
his writings had no doubt that whenever he undertook to define 
Anarchism, he would commit himself fully and explicitly to a system 
immediately applicable to modern society, without reference to the 
millennium of spontaneous justice and order; and that at least his 
adversaries could not complain that there was no knowing where to 
have him. These expectations have not been disappointed. In the 
March number of his paper, Mr. Tucker has written an article entitled 
‘State Socialism and Anarchism: how far they agree; and wherein 
they differ”, which leaves no doubt as to the full economic detail of 





1 A five cent fortnightly journal, published at Boston, Mass. A lively paper, 
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Anarchism. In my opinion the conditions he proposes are practically 
unattainable ; but that can hardly be proved. What can be proved 
is that if Anarchism were attained, its consequences would completely 
disappoint Mr. Tucker. To this point I shall address myself without 
further preamble. 

‘The economic principles of Modern Socialism”, says Mr. Tucker, 
‘fare a logical deduction from the principle laid down by Adam Smith 
in the early chapters of his Wealth of Nations—namely, that labor 
is the true measure of price. From this principle, these three men ”’ 
(Josiah Warren, Proudhon and Marx) deduced ‘‘that the natural 
wage of labor is its product ”’. 

Now if this were so, it would be a very grave thing indeed for 
Modern Socialism, Adam Smith, Warren, Proudhon and Marx ; since 
the principle in question has been any time these ten years as obsolete 
as Paley’s demonstration of design in the physical world. It has 
succumbed to the stricter modern analysis of value; and with it has 
gone, not ‘‘the economic principles of Modern Socialism’’, but the 
citadel of competitive industrial Individualism, and, of course, 
Anarchism, which, if realized, would be simply consistent and complete 
Individualism. Attractive as it is to the advocates of the rights of 
labor, the doctrine that labor is the true measure of price will not 
bear examination. It is true that it is superficially borne out by facts. 
But so are many other unsound conclusions that might be drawn. If 
I, on a windy autumn day, infer that the wind is caused by the drift 
of the fallen leaves, the facts bear me out so far, that the wind 
is only felt when the leaves began to move, and that both travel 
in the same direction. Just so does labor appear to be the measure 
of price, since the price of an articlo rises and falls when the labor 
cost rises and falls. But even as the wind blows in summer when the 
leaves hold fast, and in winter when there are no leaves; and as you 
cannot by sweeping the leaves up the wind turn the weathercock : so 
commodities have a price before they exist; and you cannot alter that 
price by merely spending more or less labor upon them. When your 
hack economist begins by genially explaining that the price of wares 
is fixed by the labor they cost, he is only leading up to his pet quibble 
that rent does not enter into price, and that consequently living is no 
dearer and life no harder because of the landlord. The Socialist who 
is unwary enough to admit any such principle will presently find that 

he has been caught by a specious phrase, and committed to the 
doctrine of Jaissez-faire. And here Mr. Tucker will cry, ‘‘ Why not? 
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Laisser-faire is exactly what we want. Destroy the money monopoly, 
the tariff monopoly, and the patent monopoly. Enforce then only 
those land titles which rest on personal occupancy or cultivation ;' 
and the social problem of how to secure to each worker the product of 
his own labor will be solved simply by everyone minding his own 
business.’” 

Let us see whether it would or not. Suppose we in England 
decree that henceforth no more rent shall be paid in England, and 
that each man shall privately own his house, and hold his shop, factory, 
or place of business jointly with those who work with him in it. 
Let everyone be free to issue money from his own mint without tax or 
stamp. Let all taxes on commodities be abolished, and patents and 
copyrights be things of the past. When these things are, it will be 
merrie England again, according to Anarchism. I try to imagine 
myself under these promising conditions with life before me. I may 
start in business as a crossing sweeper, shopkeeper, collier, farmer, 
miller, banker, or what not? Whatever my choice may be, the first 
thing I find is that the reward of my labor depends far more on the 
situation in which I exercise it than on my own independent industrial 
volition. If I sweep the crossing between St. James’s and Albemarle 
streets I prosper greatly. But if I am forestalled not only there, but 
at every point more central than, say, the corner of Holford Square, 
Islington, I may sweep twice as hard as my rival in Piccadilly, and 
not take a fifth of his toll. At such a pass I may well curse Adam 
Smith and his principle that labor is the true measure of price, and 
either advocate a demovratically constituted State Socialist munici- 
pality paying all its crossing sweepers equally, or else cast my broom 
upon the Thames and turn shopkeeper. Yet here again the same 
difficulty crops up. My takings depend, not on myself, but on the 
number of people who pass my window per hour. At Charing Cross 
or Cheapside fortunes are to be made: in the main street at Putney 
one can do enough to hold up one’s head: further out, a thousand 





1 I submit that this is the inevitable inference from the following paragraph in 
Mr. Tucker’s article : 

‘*Second in importance comes the land monopoly, the evil effects of which are 
seen principally in exclusively agricultural countries, like Ireland. This monopoly 
consists in the enforcement by government of land titles which do not rest on 
personal occupancy and cultivation. It was obvious to Warren and Proudhon that 
as soon as individuals should no longer be protected in by their fellows in anything 
but personal occupation and cultivation of land, ground rent would disappear, and 
s0 usury have one less leg to stand on.”’ 


2 “Nor does the Anarchistic scheme furnish any code of morals to be imposed 
on the individual. ‘Mind your own business’, is its only moral law.” 
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yards right or left of the Portsmouth Road, the most industrious man 
in the world may go whistle for a customer. Evidently retail shop- 
keeping is not the thing for a man of spirit after Charing Cross and 
Cheapside have been appropriated by occupying owners on the 
principle of first come, first served. Let me aspire then to wholesale 
dealing—nay, to banking. Alas! the difficulty is intensified beyond 
calculation. Take that financial trinity, Glyn, Mills, and Currie, and 
transplant them only a few miles from Lombard Street, and they will 
soon be objects of pity to the traditional sailor who once presented at 
their counter a cheque for £25 and generously offered to take it in 
instalments, as he did not wish to be too hard on them all at once. 
Turning my back on banking, I meddle in the wheat trade, and end 
by offering to exchange an occupying ownership of all Salisbury Plain 
for permission to pay a rack rent for premises within hail of the 
Baltic and its barometer. 

Probably there are some people who have a blind belief that 
crossing sweepers, the Baltic, Lombard Street, and the like, are too 
utterly of the essence of the present system to survive the introduction 
of Anarchism. They will tell me that I am reading the conditions of 
the present into the future. Against such instinctive convictions it is 
vain to protest that I am reading only Mr. Tucker’s conditions. But 
at least there will be farming, milling, and coal mining, conducted by 
human agents, under Anarchism. Now the farmer will not find in his 
perfect Anarchist market two prices at one time for two bushels of 
wheat of the same quality; and yet the labor cost of each bushel will 
vary considerably according to the fertility of the farm on which it 
was raised, and the proximity of that farm to the market. A good 
soil will often yield the strongest and richest grain to less labor per 
acre or per bushel than must be spent on land that returns a crop less 
valuable by five shillings a quarter. When all the best land is held 
by occupying owners, those who have to content themselves with the 
poorer soils will hail the principle that labor is the true measure of price 
with the thumb to the nose. Among the millers, too, there must needs 
be grievous mistrust of Proudhon and Josiah Warren. For of two 
men with equally good heart to work and machinery to work with, 
one shall be on a stream that will easily turn six millstones, whilst the 
other, by mere default of water, or being cut off by his fellow higher 
up stream, will barely be able to keep two pairs of stones in gear, and 
may in a dry season be ready to tie these two about his neck and 
lie down under the scum of his pond. Certainly, he may defy drought 
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by setting to work with a steam engine, steel rollers, and all the latest 
abominations for squashing wheat into barren dust instead of grinding 
it into wholesome flour; yet, after all his outlay, he will not be able 
to get a penny a sack more for his stuff than his competitor, to whose 
water-wheel Nature is gratuitously putting her shoulder. ‘Com- 
petition everywhere and always’’ of his unaided strength against that 
of his rival he might endure; but to fight naked against one armed 
with the winds and waves (for there are windmills as well as water- 
mills) is no sound justice, though it be sound Anarchism. And how 
will occupying ownership of mines work, when it is an easier matter 
to get prime Wallsend and Silkstone out of one mine than to get 
slates and steam fuel out of another, even after twenty years’ pre- 
liminary shaft-sinking. Would Mr. Tucker, if he had on sale from a 
rich mine some Silkstone that had only cost half as much labor as 
steam coal from a relatively poor one, boldly announce :—“ Prices 
this day: Prime Silkstone, per ton, 25s.; best steam, ditto, 50s. 
Terms, cash. Principles, those of Adam Smith—see ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ passim”? Certainly not, with “competition everywhere and 
always’. 

It is useless to multiply instances. There is only one country in 
which any square foot of land is as favorably situated for conducting 
exchanges, or as richly endowed by nature for production, as any other 
square foot; and the name of that country is Utopia; and in Utopia 
alone would occupying ownership be just. In England, America and 
other places, rashly created without consulting Proudhon, Nature is all 
caprice and injustice in dealing with Labor. Here you scratch her 
with a spade; and earth’s increase and foison plenty are added to 
you. On the other side of the hedge twenty steam-diggers will not 
extort a turnip from her. It is the same with her mineral wealth. 
Still less adapted to Anarchism than the fields and mines is society. 
The distributor flourishes where men love to congregate: his work is 
to bring commodities to men; but here the men bring themselves to 
the commodities. Remove your distributor a mile, and his carts and 
travellers must scour the country for customers. None know this 
better than the landlords. Up High Street, down Low Street, over 
the bridge and into Crow Street, the toilers may sweat equally for 
equal wages; but their product varies; and the ground rents vary 
with the product. Competition levels down the share kept by the 
worker as it levels up the hours of his labor; and the surplus, high 
or low according to the fertility of the soil or convenience of the site, 
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goes as high rent or low rent, but always in the long run rack rent, to 
the owner of the land. 

Now Mr. Tucker’s remedy for this is to make the occupier—the 
actual worker—the owner. Obviously the effect would be, not to 
abolish his advantage over his less favorably circumstanced com- 
petitors, but simply to authorize him to put it into his own pocket 
instead of handing it over to the landlord as rent overt. He would 
then, it is true, be (as far as his place of business was concerned) a 
worker instead of an idler; but he would get much more highly paid 
for his work than other equally industrious workers in worse situations. 
He would be able in some instances easily to save twice as fast as 
others. He could thus retire from active service at an age when they 
would still have many years more work before them. His private 
residence would then of course remain his property whilst he occupied 
it, although it might be of exceptionable and even unique desirability 
in point of situation; but his ownership of his place of business 
would lapse in favor of his successor the instant he retired. How 
the rest of the community would decide who was to be the successor 
—whether they would toss up for it, or fight for it, or whether 
he would be allowed to nominate his heir (in which case ho 
would either nominate his son or sell his nomination for a large fine) 
does not appear in Mr. Tucker’s scheme, because, as it seems to me, 
Mr. Tucker, like every other Anarchist I have met or read, has 
theorized throughout on the assumption that one place in a country is 
as good as another. 

It is noteworthy that Anarchism (as per receipt) would, much more 
insidiously than the present system, hide the appropriation of the 
ground values of the country by a privileged class. At present we 
have the prices of general commodities remaining comparatively 
fixed, whilst rent, or the price paid for the use of land, rises, and wage, 
or the price paid for the use of labor, falls.'| But under Anarchism, 
there would be no price paid for the use of land: the user would be 
the owner. Again, there would be no wage: the moment a workman 
took his place in a workshop he would, as joint occupier with his 
mates, become joint owner with them, and take a share of the product 
instead of a wage. Thus there would be no such commodities in the 
market as land and labor, in the inversely altering prices of which the 
rise of rent is now expressed. But we have seen that the ground rent 





i Even where wages have risen absolutely, they have, under normal conditions, 
fallen relatively to the product of the labor which they purchase. 
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would exist all the same as an advantage enjoyed by the occupying 
owners of the more favorably circumstanced plots. How would the rise 
of ground-rent take effect when the hiring of men cheap, and the letting 
of land dear, were no longer possible. Evidently by a rise in the prices of 
commodities in general. For the price of every commodity would rise 
to at least the expenses of its production on the very worst land used 
for producing it; and if, for example, that worst land were only one 
third as productive as the best land used for the same purpose, then 
the owner-occupicrs of that best land would get in the market the 
labor cost of their wares three times over. This 200 per cent. premium 
would be just as truly ground-rent as if it were paid openly as 
such to the Duke of Bedford or Mr. Vanderbilt. It may be 
asked why the price must go up to the expenses of production 
on the very worst land. Why not ascertain and charge the 
average cost of production taking good and bad land together?! 
Simply because nothing short of the maximum labor cost would 
repay the workers on the worst land. In fact, the worst land would 
not be cultivated until the price had risen. The process would be as 
follows. Suppose the need of the population for wheat were satisfied 
by crops raised from the best available land only. Free competition 
in wheat-producing would then bring the price to the labor cost or 
expenses of production. Now suppose an increase of population 
sufficient to overtax the wheat-supplying capacity of the best land. 
The supply falling short of the demand, the price of wheat would rise. 
When it had risen to the labor cost of production from land one 
degree inferior to the best, it would be worth while to cultivate that 
inferior land. When that new source came to be overtaxed by the 
still growing population, the price would rise again until it would 
repay the cost of raising wheat from land yet lower in fertility than 
the second grade. But these descents would in nowise diminish the 
fertility of the best land, from which wheat could be raised as cheaply 
as before, in spite of the rise in the price, which would apply, by what 
is called ‘‘ the law of indifference’, to all the wheat in the market, no 
matter where raised. That is, the holders of the best wheat land 
would gain a premium rising steadily with the increase of population, 
exactly as the landlord now enjoys a steadily-increasing rent.2 And 





1 This would of course be quite practicable under a Collectivist system. 

? English readers need not baulk themselves here because of the late fall of 
agricultural rents in this country. That phenomenon is temporary and local. Rent, 
in the economic sense, covers payment for the use of land for any purpose, agricul- 
tural or otherwise. 
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it will be seen now that the price does not rise because worse land 
is brought into cultivation, but that the worse land is brought into 
cultivation because the price has risen. Or, to put it in another way, 
the price of the commodity does not rise because more labor has been 
devoted to its production, but more labor is devoted to its production 
because the price has risen. The coincidence between advance of price 
and increase of labor on land at ‘‘the margin of cultivation”, is as 
complete as the coincidence between the motion of the leaves and that 
of the wind. Only, just as it is useful to know that it is the wind 
that moves the leaves and not the leaves the wind, so is it well for 
a Socialist to know that it is price that sets labor in motion and not 
labor that moves price. 

Thus we see that ‘‘competition everywhere and always” fails to 
circumvent rent whilst the land is held by competing occupiers who 
are protected in the individual ownership of what they can raise by 
their labor from their several holdings. And the “great principle 
laid down by Adam Smith’, formulated by Josiah Warren as ‘‘ Cost 
is the proper limit of price ”, turns out—since in fact price is the limit 
of cost—to be merely a preposterous way of expressing the fact that 
under Anarchism that small fraction of the general wealth which was 
produced under the least favorable circumstances would at least fetch 
its cost, whilst all the rest would fetch a premium which would be 
nothing but privately appropriated rent with an anarchist mask on. 

We see also that such a phrase as “the natural wage of labor is 
its product” is a shallow one, since labor by itself cannot produce 
subsistence, except when exercised upon and aided by, natural 
materials and forces external to man. And when it is so produced, 
its value in exchange depends in nowise on the share taken by labor 
in its production, but solely to the demand for it in society. The 
economic problem of Socialism is the just distribution of the premium 
given to certain portions of the general product by the action of 
demand. As Anarchism not only fails to distribute these, but 
deliberately permits their private appropriation, Anarchism is the 
negation of Socialism, and is, in fact, Individualism carried as near 
to its logical completeness as any sane man dare carry it. 

This is my chief adverse criticism of the constructive part of Mr. 
Tucker’s exposition of Socialism. Next month I hope to deal with 
his adverse criticisms of State Socialism. 


(To be continued.) 
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How to advance Socialism. 


[A précis of a lecture delivered to the Blooomsbury Branch of the Socialist 
League on Sth April, 1888, by W. A. Chambers. ] 


——_——_—_—_ 


THOUGH abstract Socialism may be influencing the political thought of this 
country, it is a moot point if as an organised party we are making much 
progress. Take any branch of the Socialist League, this one affords a good 
example, and one sees, in spite of the activity in the propagation of our 
principles the same faces that were present some two years ago. This leads 
us to the conclusion that, while the truths of Socialism are abroad, its 
organised adherents still seem to remain numerically small. It is quite time 
that we considered this, and attempted to amend the cause of such a strange 
state of things. If Socialism itself progresses and yet the organisations which 
are to effect the practice of which it theorises remain stationary, surely it is the 
fault cf the latter. It may be, and probably is, because of the number of 
Socialist societies. This bewilders those who wish to fill our ranks. They are 
unable to decide which of the numerous bodies they should join, and conse- 
quently they hold aloof altogether. ‘‘To which of the many Socialist groups do 
you belong ?” is the meaning question often put to our people. To take the 
sting out of this interrogation is an object worthy of serious effort. We 
suffer severely from being unorganised preachers of organisation. This 
must be altered, and the time has arrived when this obstacle to the advance 
of the movement may be cleared away. Socialists of all descriptions speak 
from a common platform. Lecturers of one society address the members of 
another, and prove that there is practically no difference between the 
speeches of responsible Socialists. This unity of speech must be made a 
unity of fact. The Bloomsbury Branch has taken a step in the right 
direction, for it has desired a motion to be placed on the agenda 
paper of the forthcoming Annual Conference of the Socialist League, 
to the effect that that body shall call a gathering of all Socialist 
societies in this country to discuss the question of their affiliation. If those 
who are anxious that we shall become more united, and therefore more 
powerful, will but exert themselves this conference will be called, and may 
be the beginning of a brighter future for the movement. To call this 
gathering without something decided to lay before it would be futile. 
The conveners should be prepared with some definition of our objects to 
which all Socialists could subscribe. It is a difficult task to lay down an 
exact declaration for a Socialist party. But let us examine some that are 
issued, and we will find that either they are not much better than advanced 
Radicalism or are written in such a bombastic style that ordinary individuals 
cannot understand them. It is between these two extremes that the true 
enunciation can be found. Something of the following kind might meet 
with approbation—at any rate it could be discussed and enlarged at the 
suapelat Conference. 

Socialists desire a condition of society in which all shall have equal 
political and social rights, that no class or individual shall possess 
that which is necessary to the happiness of the whole; they 
therefore demand that land and capital shall be vested in the 
Community. 

To bring about this state by the education of the people is their 





wish. 

To hold aloof from all existing political parties is their policy; yet 
they will aid any movement that tends to the emancipation of 
the people. 
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None but the maddest irreconcilable could quarrel with this. If they 
do, ‘it is for the common good” is a Socialist axiom which they must 
learn. An acceptance of a statement resembling the above would not in- 
terfere in any way with the independence of the existing societies, and yet 
would give us, to say the least, a semblance of unity. Our present condi- 
tion pleases none but the enemy. If the proposed meeting could agree on 
a common definition, then a federated council, composed of delegates from 
each body, should be elected. The duties of this might be the financial 
state of the movement, and by this means information could be gained, so 
that the richer organisations might have an opportunity of helping the 
poorer; to consider the steps to be taken on contemporary questions, when 
it is essential that the whole weight of Socialist opinion should be brought 
to bear upon some particular matter; to bring together the members of the 
party, in order that a fraternal spirit may grow up amongst us; and 
numerous other matters of a like description. It is unwise, to attempt, at 
present, a closer bond than this. We must not be too eager, or the object 
we have in view may be defeated, and a federation of this kind undoubtedly 
is practicable. Another point, which might be discussed, is the question 
of a single organ in the place of the numerous struggling ones that now 
exist. Such an arrangement as is here sketched would do much to ad- 
vance the movement. In addition to this scheme, individual Socialists 
can do a great deal of good. They can protest against much of the 
nonsense that is uttered by their ill-informed colleagues. Every one 
of us has a great responsibility in this matter, and it is not to be shirked. 
How often we meet with those who imagine that Socialism means licentious- 
ness! Is this to be wondered at when we remember the impolitic foolish- 
ness that is indulged in by some of our number on the question of sexual 
relationship? It appears that the more ignorant a Socialist is on the creed 
he professes to teach, the more assertive he is on what is termed ‘‘The 
woman question”, damaging the cause in proportion to his want of know- 
ledge. ‘This mischievous foolishness must be exposed wherever and when- 
ever it occurs—that is, if we wish to draw the public to our side. 

Another of our friends, from whom we should be saved, is he who is 
continually prating about ‘‘ physical force”. The workers of this country 
hate Coercion, whether from a rioter ora policeman, and as long as we 
explain that the only means by which we can obtain our ideals is by blood- 
shed, so long will we remain where we are. 

Our policy must be an opportunistic one, aiding every movement that 
will in the slightest degree free the people. From the Tories we can take 
measures that will curb Capitalism, from the Liberals that which will 
cripple Landlordism, and from the Irish lessons in methods and organisation. 
There are many questions in which we could take part, notably, free education, 
local government, and universal suffrage. All these lead towards our goal, 
and because they are matters of to-day, or the immediate future, that is 
no reason why we should not help in them. 

Let us take more advantage of our municipal governments. Whenever 
there is a chance of obtaining a seat on any local board or council, let it be 
done. Such bodies, of course, have only certain powers vested in them, 
still these can be used to the fullest extent. When they are exhausted, and 
we have shown the people that Socialist administration, though it be 
limited, is beneficial, there will be less difficulty in getting the further 
powers that are necessary for a full and complete trial of our ideas. Should 
there be an opportunity of entering the national legislature, so much the 
better. It can dousno harm; but the municipal chamber is the fittest 
and first place for Socialism. If, instead of talking so much about a 
workers’ universal co-operation, our speakers and writers would deign to 
notice these every-day matters, our cause would advance much more 
rapidly. It may be grand to shout to the heavens, but, after all, it is with 
things earthly and common-place that we have to deal. The unemployed 
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agitation proves this. It has collapsed, but the unemployed are still with 
us. These poor people undoubtedly looked to the Socialists for a way out of 
their difficulties, and, instead of receiving any benefit from so doing, we all 
know how they were treated. We have been forced toabandon them, to the 
incalculable harm of our movement. Why? Because, instead of listening 
to the voice of moderation and using the things at hand, our people 
followed their usual reckless course, which resulted in their own discom- 
fiture. They were told that the laws of this country are such that no 
person necd starve. Here was a weapon ready to hand. 

‘*Take advantage of this, and throw the people into the workhouses ”— 
policy and good sense advised. 

‘* What, break up their homes—for after all they have a little furniture, 
which they cherish—and make them paupers ?” 

‘“Not necessarily. Let them place their belongings in the hands of 
someone they can trust, and then in a mass knock at the union door. They 
will not be paupers any more than they would be criminals if they were 
imprisoned through resenting the wanton interference of the police. They 
go with a definite and honorable object—that of obtaining work.” 

Had this been done the rates could not have supported them. Remune- 
rative work must have been found, or crash would have gone the whole 
system; and by entrusting their furniture to someone it would have been 
saved. The authorities might certainly have prosecuted those who held the 
honorable posts of trustees, but they could have secretly passed on their 
trusts to others. This would have had a better result than the failure we 
have to record. It is by such practical plans as this that we can best aid 
the cause—by proving to the people that we are willing to help them 
to-day, although we may have a more beautiful ideal for to-morrow. 

To further perplex and keep back the movement, certain of our number 
tack on to their Socialism some other ‘‘ism”, as though we had not 
sufficient to do in fighting our own battles. We must strongly protest 
against the Socialist platform being used as a rostrum from which 
every crochet can be preached. Many matters with which our friends 
trouble themselves will be settled when men have true freedom, and 
consequently leisure to think. It is not necessary to advocate them as a 
means; they are questions which will form intellectual amusement in the 
debating societies of Socialist communes. By having too many fads 
hanging about the movement, we may excite that most powerful of all 
opponents—public ridicule. 

Another matter which we should avoid is the fashion of calling ourselves 
Evolutionary, Revolutionary, Atheistic, or Christian, Socialists, All these 
different forces and creeds will help us, but, to give as little offence as 
possible, it is better to drop them, and to stand before the world simply as 
Socialists. It is a debatable point whether extreme men of any particular 
school of thought are likely to become our converts; as a rule they are too 
much taken up with their own creeds, and by using these prefixes we but 
muddle the public mind. 

In conclusion, to advance Socialism, we should practise, as well as 
preach, unity. We must not foolishly skulk, like Achilles, but as a political 
party we must share in the hopes and aspirations of our contemporaries, 
yet never forgetting that although we live to-day our noblest ideals are to 
be consummated to-morrow. 
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Che Cripple; 


By Paria KorRiGan. 





I. 


Tue last dish of the shoemaker Guighenn, slipping from the clumsy 
fingers of little Margot, had just fallen; it broke into a thousand 
pieces on the earthen floor with a dull crash. The child, covering her 
face with her ragged apron, burst into violent sobs. The mingled 
noises, the crying and the breaking crockery, made Guighenn, who 
was working outside the hovel, raise his head from his job of finishing 
a sabot. 

‘** What’s the row ?” said he. 

His voice was harsh, and Margot stopped sobbing. ‘‘ Be off, sis.” 
whispered a voice. 

From a dark corner, where was a heap of shavings, a pitiable but 
comic figure came out, dragging itself along on its hands. A cotton 
cap, pulled down over the ears, surmounted a crafty, merry, sly face, 
which was illuminated by two fine black eyes, deeply set under bushy 
eyebrows. An enormous mouth, open with saucy naiveté, shewed 
strong white teeth, like a wolf. The torso was vigorous, but the legs 
were wanting. Prosper Guighenn was a cripple. 

Hiis mother had died from the shock, and a goat had nourished, 
caressed, licked, the little cripple; was it from her that he had im- 
bibed his agility and the merry humor that delighted his wretched 
family ? The Guighenn family was numerous, three boys and a girl. 
The eldest boy was thirteen years old, and was twin with Margot ; 
the second was eleven; Prosper nine. 

With a few bounds the cripple reached Margot, and tried to repair 
the mischief. The smoking potatoes were scattered over the floor; he 
set actively about picking them up, arching himself on his nervous 
wrists, springing from side to side with startling agility, spinning 
round like a top. 

‘*Make a fine heap of them in the middle of the table, and stop 
crying.” He made so droll a grimace at the weeping Margot that a 
smile broke over her face, as a sunbeam in. April brightens a shower. 
Prosper, a peasant, his godfather, had given him his own name, say- 
ing it would bring his godson luck. Prosper had approached the 
shoemaker, and hiding behind a heap of sabots he began to whistle 
like a blackbird. 

‘*There’s a blackbird that knows his work,” said Guighenn out 
loud, with a merry grin. He looked at the sabot he had just finished, 
and applied his praise to himself. 

The make-believe blackbird replied to his approval by whistling 
so joyously, so shrilly, that the shoemaker remained motionless, listen- 
ing delightedly. 

‘‘Enough, little man,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ You will wear your 
breath out at that rate. You are a regular nightingale.” 

“Then, Pa, you won’t slap me, will you ?” 
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‘“‘ Slap you, sonny! When have I ever slapped you?” There 
was a tender pity in his voice. 

‘‘ Because— because— our last dish is broken, Pa!” 

sc Dam 

‘*Pa!” said the cripple, magnetising his father with the suppli- 
ant look in his expressive black eyes. 

‘Tt is your sister again. From morning to night she does nothing 
else, the slut.” 

“Oh, Pa?” 

‘* Why does she use a dish? The pot would do.” 

‘*The pot has a hole in the side, Pa. It has lost one leg; it still 
has two, as many as I am without, but can’t stand on them; we stick 
it up with a stone, and that does capitally for cooking, but taking it 
off the fire you'd soon scald yourself, Pa. With the wooden spoon 
and fork I made, Margot can get out the food. Why don’t you make 
sore dishes and basins of wood? Wooden ones wouldn’t break.” 

‘‘There’s an idea, sonny: we'll talk it over. Call the others to 
the soup,” said Guighenn, softened, using a pleasant metaphor in 
speaking of the potatoes, the sole food of his family that day. 

Prosper sent out a long cry, calling his brothers and sister, who 
were gathering wood in the forest, and who came running at the well- 
known and well loved voice. The potatoes were eaten with keen 
relish, each seasoning them with a pinch of salt from a broken bit of 
a plate. They drank fresh water as a choice liquor, passing the jug 
from one to another. 

That same day Guighenn set to work making some wooden dishes; 
they were clumsy, scarcely smoothed. Prosper admired them im- 
mensely, and tried to polish them with a knife. 

‘*Pa! there’s a fine big dish. ‘The victuals will have plenty of 
room.” The cripple, laughing heartily, pirouetted round the dish; 
suddenly he sprung on it. ‘‘Pa! put some wheels to it, and I can 
live in it like a carriage, like the one I saw at the fair, where you 
carried me on your back last summer.” 





II. 


The little flat carriage was soon made; three cords were fastened 
round it and joined to a strap which Prosper buckled round his waist; 
the carriage and the rider were but one. 

Guighenn also made some—what can we call them ?—some wrist- 
clogs on which the hands of the cripple could rest. He went in and 
out as he liked on his roller, as he called it. His poor grazed hands, 
constantly chafed by the asperities of the ground, were healed by cold 
water, and this cure made Prosper value water. He took to dabbling 
in a shallow stream which ran past the hut over a bed of cresses and 
wild mint; the perfume of the mint stimulated his nostrils deliciously. 
‘“Tt’s as good as it can be,”’ said he, with the zeal of a neophyte. He 
held forth on his discoveries to his family, but they only laughed at 
him. Their habits were in no sense modified, but the cripple became 
relatively refined. He insisted on Margot mending his rags, and he 
learned to sew. He soon distanced his sister in the art of sewing, his 
hands were like fairies. 
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‘They go of themselves,” said Guighenn; ‘‘ you shall be a tailor.’’ 

““No, Pa, I’m going to be a merchant.” 

‘Merchant in what, good God! Grimaces, I suppose.” 

‘Merchant in sabots and wooden dishes,” said Prosper gravely ; 
‘see what I have made.” 

He showed his surprised father some sabots and dishes simply 
decorated with carvings done with a knife. 

The shoemaker regarded his son with admiration: ‘‘ You will pull 
us all out of poverty.” 

Prosper started one fine morning, joyous and resolute, on the first 
stage of the road to fortune. He had, as a preliminary, made Margot 
cut his hair, as his rough crop seems to him unworthy of his new 
occupation. Margot had put a basin on his head, and had cut off all 
the hair that came below it. This way of proceeding much simplifies 
the art of the hair-dresser. When the basin was lifted off, the hair, 
flattened down for a minute, rose on end again, giving Prosper a 
regular wolf’s head. He looked so funny that his sister split her sides 
with laughing. ‘‘Cut it all off, right off, like you would shear a 
sheep.” When this was done Prosper mirrored himself in the water, 
and gazed at himself for some time quite startled at his own appear- 
ence. Clad in a clean blouse which hid his dilapidated shirt, well 
wedged in, firmly fastened to his carriage, his merchandise on his 
back, he presented himself at the nearest chdteau in the neigborhood. 
He was bold and quaint, as grave and proud as a savage ; he interested 
the lady of the house, and all his goods were bought and generously 
paid for. 

His father, who was anxious about him, went to meet him on his 
return at a place agreed on. 

** Well, Prosper?” 

‘* Here you are, Pa.” 

The hends of the new merchant were searching his chest ; he drew 
out a rag, securely tied up. The rag untied, Pa was dazzled. 

‘A crown of a hundred sous. It is not bad money? ” 

To make sure, Guighenn bit it. This five franc piece had for 
company six or seven bits of small silver and a handful of sous. 

‘‘You have not been begging,” asked his father, handling the 
money with some remaining doubt. 

“No, no, Pa. <A beautiful lady gave it me, and her friends 
bought all I had. They told me to come back, and they would 
mention my things at the houses round. Now I must set to work and 
do better.” 

The cripple renewed his commercial attempts with more or less 
success. One day he met a man wicked enough to rob and beat him. 
His first customer, the charitable mistress of the castle, hearing of 
this tragic adventure, was much moved, and not liking to give the 
child a weapon she presented him with a young dog. 

‘Bring him up yourself; he will grow fond of you, and will be 
strong enough to protect you.” The dog was gratefully accepted ; 
Prosper tended it, caressed it, fed it with his own hand; he called it 
Faraud. In ayear Faraud was a gigantic dog, big enough and brave 
———- to fight a wolf. He adored his master and obeyed him 
alone. 
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Prosper Guighenn prospered as his godfather had prophesied. 
By the time he was twenty two, he was known from Paré to Cesson, 
from Liffré to Mordelles. If he had not yet a house of his own, he 
possessed a pretty trap, drawn by a little horse that in the winter was 
as hairy asa bear. He had always a mane like a lion blown back by 
the wind of his own speed, for Biron, as the mettlesome horse was 
éalled, went like an arrow. 

At a mere chirp from Prosper he went off ata gallop. Faraud, 
old Faraud, lying in the carriage, contemplated in melancholy fashion 
the young dog gambolling round the horse. This dog was his son 
and successor; age had rendered the father calm and heavy; his role 
now was to guard the goods, and he had bidden adieu to mere frantic 
runs. He had his master’s confidence and Biron was his friend. In 
private life, this friendship showed itself in tender familiarities, from 
which Trique, the young dog, was excluded. Faraud slept in Biron’s 
litter; the iron shod hoofs of the horse never ruffled a hair of the dog. 
When Biron was being harnessed, the old dog walked round him, as 
though inspecting the harness, his grave bark and his wag of the tail 
said ‘‘ It is all right”. 

The Guighenn family no longer lived in a miserable hut, but in a 
pretty cottage on the edge of the forest. The eldest son had taken a 
fancy to a military life, and wore his corporal’s stripes in Africa. The 
other helped his brother and had two apprentices, one of whom was 
said to be Margot’s lover. Margot was a good gentle creature, not 
handsome, but healthy, frank, always good-tempered, and she was 
happy. Every day she made the soup, and three or four times a year 
she did the washing. Clean, active, well-dressed, she heartily loved 
the author of her changed existence. It was she who harnessed Biron, 
when the merchant went on his rounds; she petted the horse and 
talked to him, and while flattering him would give him a large crust 
of bread, covered with salt, his favorite dainty. 

When, as she was pulling her vegetables or mending the clothes of 
the men, she heard the quick trot of the animal eager for his stable, she 
ran to meet him, unharnessed him with a turn of the hand, and he 
would go off alone to his manger where a good meal was awaiting 
him. ‘The cripple, proud of his agility, slid from the carriage to the 
ground; the trap had been made for him under his own directions. 
Built very low, so as to ease the ascent and descent of the cripple, the 
light plank which closed it in behind unfastened like that of a dust- 
cart; Prosper fastened it to the cart by two iron hooks, and the other 
end touched the ground; down this gentle slope he would reach the 
ground without any shock or difficulty. His great trouble was that 
he could not groom, rub down, and feed his horse; he himself care- 
fully chose any stables to which Biron went; these were always in 
some hospitable farms in which the merchant had friends. 

Prosper’s intelligence had developed immensely by coming into 
contact with others. He was very merry, with a humorous twist. 
Providence had given him many compensations for his natural 
wretchedness; his deformed body contained a brave and good heart. 

One day, by the side of a road in a field, he saw a ragged shepherd- 
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girl, sobbing bitterly, stretched on the grass; her distaff and spindle 

were lying near her. It was a steep incline, and Biron, heavily laden, 

was mounting slowly. Prosper stopped him, slid quickly down, 

slipped between the posts of the fence, and went up to the distressed 
irl. 

‘‘Come, pretty one, come; you must not give way to trouble in 

this fashion.” 

The cripple’s voice was eloquent and sweet; and she whom he had 
on chance addressed as ‘“‘ pretty one” stopped crying and turned to 
her comforter a wild scared face. ‘‘ No one ever called me that,” she 
said softly. Sitting up on the grass she drew underneath her her 
bare feet and legs. 

‘Dear me, some one has been very wrong. Here are your 
distaff and spindle, you must not be angry with them. Come, set 
your spindle going and show me how cleverly you spin— Nanon.” 

‘My name is Marie Coquard,”’ said the girl, staring at Prosper 
and his gig. 

‘*'You are looking to sce if I have left my legs in the gig? I have 
never had any.” 

‘* Poor fellow!” said Marie’s eyes. 

‘What good would it be to tell you a lie?” laughed the cripple. 
“T might tell you that I had lost my legs in the war in Africa, where 
my elder brother is a corporal, but it would be a falsehood. No, 
Marie, I am made that way, and there is no one in the world more 
content with life than I; so you, who are pretty and who have all 
your limbs, ought not to be making such a to-do. Come, smile at me. 
That’s the way. Thank you. Watch your cows well, and for the 
rest trust the good God.” 

After this lecture Prosper went back to his gig. 

‘Goodbye for a week,” he said, gathering up the reins, and Biron 
who had regained his breath went off at a trot. 


The shepherd girl had risen; with a leap like a goat she was on 
the top of the fence, and watched the gig as it disappeared round the 
turn of the road in a cloud of dust. The phrase ‘“ Pretty one”’ ran in 
her head. Never, since her mother died, had anyone spoken to her 
so kindly. ‘‘ He speaks nicely, that bit of a man,” said the poor girl, 
and she dreamed over the words, keeping them close in her naive and 
wounded heart. 

Life had been cruel to her. Her father was a drunkard, her 
mother had hanged herself in despair. A farmer’s wife had taken the 
orphan to look after her cows, and was a harsh and proud mistress. 
The daughter of the woman “ who had died by her own hands” was to 
her an object of disgust; she honestly thought herself charitable to 
excess in feeding the unhappy child, and keeping her under her own 
roof. Overworked, despised, treated like a dangerous animal, Marie 
grew up wild. Everything and everybody were against her. She 
fled from her father, and the remembrance of her mother, whom she 
had found hanging on a bean, terrified her. During the year that she 
went to the catechism class before her first communion, they had 
spoken to her of God, of heaven and hell. Paradise was above, very 
very high up, higher than the sun and the stars; hell was a horrible 
place, and her mother was there, she had often been told. She did 
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not in the least understand her unhappy fate, but the words addressed 
to her wounded her like stones. She was filled with an eager desire 
to see the gentle-spoken stranger again, and counted the days on her 
fingers. When he appeared, she was spinning with all her might. 
Nestled in the grass, she did not move to meet him, but she crimsoned 
with pleasure. 

. ‘* How well you spin, Marie. You see things are going better to- 
ay.” 
She shook her head to say ‘‘ No”’. 

‘¢Come, what is there still wrong? Tell me all about it. Trouble 
confessed is trouble relieved.’ She listened eagerly tohim. ‘Come, 
tell me your troubles.” 

‘* My mother hanged herself. My father is adrunkard. Everyone 
despises me. That is all.” 

There is a moment’s silence. 

‘Will you have me for a friend, Marie?” Prosper touched her 
little finger. 

“i 

‘‘That’s settled.” 

The two grew into the habit of meeting in the fields. They were 
so happy there that one day the cripple said to the shepherd girl : 

‘Will you marry me?” 

‘* Yes,” she said promptly. 

This union was the talk of the countryside. From Cesson to 
Liffré, from Paré to Mordelles, people chuckled over it. 

Prosper Guighenn checkmated raillery by being married without 
announcement, the curé fearing scandal, approving his prudence. 
When the father of the bride was rallied, he answered: ‘‘ My son-in- 
law can afford to pay fora pint. Let those who laugh at him do as 
much.” From Les Matinées Espagnoles. 








Prosingas. 
em 


Iv is one of the distresses of thoughtful people with a turn for 
worshipping great poets and great artists, that when the great one’s 
gift is separated from the record of his life, what is left is so often 
not merely inadequate to the pedestal of his renown, but is positively 
ignoble—a foil and a frustration to the great achievement represented 
for us by his name. It would almost seem as if the genius were a 
splendid accident or excrescence, glorifying the personality in which 
it happens to appear, but somehow not really belonging to it. A fine 
writer and an acute critic may write admirably for us of the sanity of 
true genius, but his subtle argument cannot make us forget the other 
fact that the miraculous faculty may be bound up with flaws and 
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vices, weaknesses and meannesses, which no transfigurement of asso- 
ciation can save from being pitiful or even odious. How many great 
personalities will bear looking into? After all our hyperboles about 
Shakspere, making him out not merely the greatest poet but the 
greatest character, we are beginning to be hemmed-in by a demon- 
stration of a strange weakness in his life. Byron was long ago 
revealed as no demi-god; Shelley gives his heartiest worshippers 
some uneasiness when all is said; Burns, after the reaction from 
Pharisaism to sentiment, stands ill the scrutiny of eyes neither 
Pharisaic nor maudlin; Wordsworth shows at times terribly, miser- 
ably egoistic. Changing the ground, are there not suspicions that 
Schubert, of the divine fire, had dubious affinities; that Mozart, 
outside of music, had little in him that was ethereal? Was not the 
imagination of Turner bottomed on a strange grossness? The inquiry 
is a dark one, leading us to some sinister generalisations on life 
and mind; not to be exploded by calling them materialistic. 

And yet, when all is said, the seamy side of genius, if we look 
aright, can be seen to be not so much a slur on its dignity as a 
reminder of the diffusion of worth through unrenowned humanity, 
and a promise of happier things to come. Genius thus seen is indeed 
an accident—mainly, as one critic has well said, an affair of energy, 
energy of one or another faculty in a nature otherwise of quite 
common clay. But then it follows that where those natures ran to 
their special gift of brilliant utterance or accomplishment, thousands 
of nameless souls have been as truly geniuses in respect of a faculty 
of quiet goodness and inglorious nobleness which, had it been united 
with the fame-giving gift, would have made a phoenix of manhood or 
womanhood. Rarely, alas, has there been a tolerably even balance of 
the gifts of action and being, of genius and character. But that is 
only to say that the harmonious combiaation of human excellences 
has naturally not been attained in a world whose work has hitherto 
been done blindly and at haphazard; that where men have fought 
the fight for existence in one form or another, much as the lower 
creatures have done, their supremacies have of necessity been as it 
were instances of eccentric variation. If this were to be always so 
—if genius were always to mean an irregularity, the wise course 
were just to accept it with its conditions, not, as in the past, ex- 
travagantly worshipping it, but being simply glad of it for the 
service it can do to the common cause. But when all the chances are 
considered, it does not seem as if we need despair of seeing genius 
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as time goes on become less a matter of eccentricity and one-sided 
development, and more a matter of balanced perfection. That might 
indeed mean fewer salient pinnacles of fame and an apparent medio- 
crity in respect of the abundance of the equably gifted. But on 
the one hand this would imply no real default even of the highest 
powers, relatively to past achievement; and on the other the lack of 
solitarily worshipped names would cause no discontent to any wise 
spectator of human things. For the ideal most acceptable to wisdom 
is not the overweighting exuberance of a single faculty, whose pre- 
dominance endangers the rest; but rather the completest living of 
life; the largest measure of various thought and experieace, and 
therefore the sanest and happiest relation to the whole life around. 


It is one of the sinister aspects of evolution that when the struggle 
for survival has ceased to be blindly carried on among men in society 
as organisms, it must needs be pursued of set purpose in respect of 
their opinions, so long as these continue to be widely divergent. For 
here survival, if it be not the test, is certainly the end; and between 
certain conflicting philosophies, ideals, and critical opinions, there is 
no other practical arbitration. We cannot yet so much as conceive 
the Utopia in which mental tendencies shall cease to clash; and the 
Utopias which we can conceive are but so many projections of our 
warring notions. So many opinions, so many ideals. Either ours or 
its contrary must go to the wall, and however humanely we may 
conduct the struggle, it is a war of extermination all the same. 
Hence it happens that progress means conflict not merely between 
well-wishing zeal and existing abuses, but between forms of zeal 
which are equally recognisable, apart from results, as aspiration, and 
really are so to the subjects. Such essentially opposed ways of 
thinking must just compete for survival; the means of competition 
consisting in the appeals they respectively make to the reasoning 
powers, or the fashions of reasoning, of those yet unconvinced. 

Those of us who are wont to make truth and utility the tests of 
all doctrines, have from our point of view, at least as comforting a 
prospect as anyone else, inasmuch as we can see that the conscious 
application of these canons will go far to reduce the struggle, as time 
goes on, to a strife between one coherent body of thought and many 
isolated sentiments. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that there 
is yet a vast host of random combatants who can hardly be so much 
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as appealed-to on the grounds either of utility or of truth ; since the 
first name is to them either a rock of offence or a concept inseparable 
from their prejudice ; and the second has not yet become to them the 
idea of something to be dispassionately sought for, their only notion 
of it being one which excludes the possibility of such a search on 
their part. Thus progress halts. Criticism and counter criticism 
involve risks of bitterness, and those who would equally like to see 
the world made fairer find themselves in the position of opponents 
and almost of enemies. The burden must needs be borne. Great is 
the responsibility on all of us to take heed that we do not add to it 
wantonly ; but it were a false prudence to seek to evade it by 
paltering and make-believe. It is well said that ‘‘no peace was ever 
won from fate by subterfuge or agreement”. We can but hope that 
as the strife of ideals goes on it will beget its chivalries: that when 
men find themselves opposed on one point they will find compensa- 
tions in agreement on others; and that, above all, a general faith in 
man’s destinies will sustain the defeated even when their failure 
seems to them a backward step in human affairs. For to fall back 
on mere permanent bitterness is nothing less than to confess that 
evolution is against us. When we take that view we have as good 
as left the battle; and whether or not we are right in our judgment 
is of little consequence to those who remain. The future is to those 
who are content to go on striving. 


One of the many precepts of pagan antiquity which will weigh 
against any of the moral teachings that men are wont to call inspired, 
is that saying of Marcus Aurelius which occurs so often in his Medita- 
tions: ‘‘ Reverence the divinity within you.” Later theology has put 
a similar counsel in many ways, but never with the same magistral 
dignity, and rarely with the same purity of moral feeling. The pagan 
would have given no countenance to the doctrine that men can only 
have grace from without: he held that they must have innate good 
impulses, or they were naught. Now, this counsel to men and women 
to obey the voice of what is best in them is as apt and as needful 
to-day as ever it was in known history; despite the fact that it is also 
needful to give counsels that seem to oppose it. The opposition is 
only seeming. We have heard the thinker warning us that we must 
not act merely on our impulses; that good-will must become science ; 
that we must often be content to wait; that action intended for the 
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best may work a balance of evil. All perfectly wise and true; and 
still we say with the Stoic Emperor: Reverence the divinity within 
you—the one idea that is worth naming so—the elemental instinct in 
us to strive towards goodness, towards knowledge, towards truth. 
For how often does the spirit of prudence, prompted by a poor- 
spirited self-interest, yield maxims of disloyalty, compromise that is 
but cowardice made to seem calculation, sloth parading as statecraft. 
There is no exact measuring in these matters, but which of us will 
advisedly say that the harm done by rash benevolence is greater than 
that of self-indulgent inaction ? I doubt it is the other way. We see the 
erring effort to do right, and condemn it and philosophise over it, as 
is right and necessary; but who shall calculate the number of good 
impulses successfully resisted—resisted so often that the very instinct 
to do good becomes in time dulled and atrophied? We may fitly 
reverse the application of the lines in which Burns pleads that we 
cannot fairly judge our fellows if we reckon only their acts and not 
their temperaments. 
‘*What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 

If it is hard to say how often men resist the temptation to do evil, no 
less hard is it to compute how often they refuse to follow their 
promptings to do good, finding some specious plea that there is no 
saying whether it is judicious to try. In a hundred conjunctures does 
this base prudence play its part. We see an injustice done and hesi- 
tate to protest ; we find ourselves expected to assent to an untruth, and 
for peace’ sake we assent; we begin to find reasons why the truth had 
better not be told ; till we are on the high road to a life of hypocrisy ; 
and all the while we assure ourselves that we are considering the 
good of our fellows. We begin fairly enough by pausing to think 
which is the best way to do good—whether it had best be attempted 
quickly or slowly: the danger begins when we begin to do what is 
simply convenient and find moral and philosophic reasons for doing it. 
Error does indeed arise from inconsiderate zeal, which not only fails 
of its end but tends to make others distrust zeal and become them- 
selves indifferent; but neither are these guiltless who catch at the 
pretext for folding the hands to slumber. In regard to the zeal for 
well-doing and the timorous abstinence from it, we may well say with 
the poet: 


’*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
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Our life is indeed a mingled yarn: let us beware lest in guarding 
against hasty obedience to our sympathies we end by having no 
pure sympathies to obey. There is no royal road to righteousness ; 
and while aspiration alone cannot find the true way, it is equally 
certain that the guide alone would never make the journey. 


While some are led astray by enthusiasm, and others by their 
resentment either of extravagance or of what seems to them ignorant 
folly, others there are who escape these extremes, but only by reason 
of living a mental life wholly outside of the conflict of social forces, 
indifferent to the hopes and fears alike of innovators and obstructives. 
It is hard to say whether, if a scheme of absolute justice could be 
applied, these would not rank least of all in the kingdom of humanity 
—lower than those who went passionately wrong either out of hope 
or out of fear. One does not so stigmatise those minor minds which 
go through life without being greatly or even at all possessed by the 
notion of the common lot and destiny, simply because their mentality 
is absorbed by the common round of existence, and they are content 
to be amiable neighbors and law-abiding citizens, lacking those 
springs of feeling that make other men move in a larger orbit. Still 
less does one imply a moment’s blame of those fine moral types which 
are found every here and there, men and women unselfishly devoted 
to the building up of happiness for one or two in their own immediate 
sphere, and finding their life’s reward in such devotion. These are in 
their way the salt of the earth, were it only because they supply at 
all times a standard of unselfishness that is sorely needed by those 
who enter the larger arena, with its self-seeking and corruption, its 
tinsel, its insincerities, and its disloyalties. The Indifferentist, 
so-called, is none of those. He is, typically, a product of culture 
in whom the esthetic sensibilities have been cultivated to the ex- 
tinction of all wide human sympathies; an organism which finds its 
enjoyments in its adaptations to what is pleasurable in life, and 
looks on the strife of human aspiration and human obstinacy, the 
war of parties and the animosities of schools, as an uproar of 
fools and fanatics, unworthy the attention of a man who knows 
how to get the good out of life without troubling himself about 
the well-being of his neighbors. In his case, in short, precisely 
what is best in culture the benefit of sustenance and fortitude it can 
bestow—has passed the bounds of true good and, running to excess, 
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has become a force of evil. He has gone outside the common cause 
altogether; and if, as surely we must, we are to adjust our morality 
from the point of view of the common cause, how shall we describe 
him save as an element in life we hope one day to see expunged ? 
Those who, living in such a world as this, can lap themselves in its 
good things and turn eye and ear serenely away from its wrongs and 
miseries—these are not made of the stuff that we can imagine future 
humanity to be built out of. Surely their record among their kind 
shall be as that of the fabled Gods who dwelt blandly aloof from the 
eternal unhappiness of men, beautiful in themselves, and taking joy 
in beauty, but heedless of all that might mar their calm—nay, even 
letting their delights be heightened by the sense that far below there 
weltered a world of pain in which they had no concern. 
‘For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 

Far below them, in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world ; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands, 

But they smile, they find a music, centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong ; 

Chanted by an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest, with enduring toil 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, and oil,” 

We have to-day no menace of a future punishment for the heartless 
who can so live ‘‘ without man in the world’’; but if menace be of 
any use in morals, and after all perhaps its use can never be very 
great, we can tell them that such, one day, will their memory be 
among mankind, that what future life we can foresee for them—the 
life of remembrance among posterity—will thus be something that 
even the heartless might shrink somewhat from looking forward to. 








Review, 
a 
‘‘Sonas or A Revotutionary Erocn.” By J. L. Joynes. (London: 
Foulger and Co., 13 Paternoster Row, E.C.) 
Ir has often been questioned whether it is really worth while to 
translate poetry at all; and Mr. Joynes, in the preface to his own 
translation of ‘‘ Songs of a Revolutionary Epoch’ from the German, 
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concedes or rather contends that ‘‘the charm that lies in the collocation 
of the words in the original must inevitably be lost when the words 
themselves are transformed into another tongue, although their 
meaning in each case may be identical”. This being so, some protest 
that unless we can read the originals it is idle to seek to read foreign 
poetry at all. That, however, is an impossibly hard saying for the 
multitude who only know their own tongue; and it is hardly necessary 
to find practical justification for Mr. Joynes’s attempts to let English 
readers, and especially working-class readers, have some idea of how 
the cause of Democracy has been promoted in the last generation in 
Germany by revolutionary singers. In such poetic literature, during 
the period in question, the Germans are richer than we, richer even 
than the French ; and against the great figure of Hugo, for quality if 
not for quantity of political verse, there is to be set that of Heine, of 
whom Mr. Joynes gives eight good samples; the first and most 
characteristic of which, indeed, is not specially ‘‘ revolutionary”. It 
was not a light undertaking to ‘‘revivify the charm’’, in some eighty 
poems, of the necessarily lost collocation of the words of the originals, 
as Mr. Joynes says it is the ‘‘translator’s duty” to do, ‘‘by a different 
collocation”; but he has unquestionably risen above the average level 
of excellence in translation. He claims considerable latitude of 
rendering for the attainment of this end, and has certainly taken it 
without stint; but no one who compares his work with, say, Sir 
Theodore Martin’s translations from Heine (which are so astonishingly 
inferior to his ‘‘ Faust ’’), will be disposed to quarrel with the freedom 
of the versions of these ‘‘ Songs”—which, it may be well to explain, 
are not as a rule songs in the popular sense, but poems. Only on 
close reading can one see traces of the process of translation: the 
verse nearly all reads like original English composition, and that is 
the main matter when, as here, the spirit of the originals is well 
preserved. There are few downright slovenlinesses; and only an 
occasional deviation from sound judgment in phrase, as in ‘the 
blessing of his boon”, and ‘to din into their deafening ears’’, on 
page 17. 

Not much less than half the book is made up of translations from 
the fecund Freiligrath; and these, which are mostly in long metres, 
will probably be found most impressive by the majority of sympa- 
thetic readers. It is one result of free translation that grades of 
poetic quality disappear; and Freiligrath’s vigorous verse is not here 
noticeably inferior to the one or two serious pieces of Heine, who in 
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his malicious way belittled Freiligrath, in the posthumously published 
“‘Gedanken und Einfiille”, on the score alike of his rhymes, his 
thought, and his rhetoric, not scrupling further to charge him with 
‘plagiarism from Grabbe and Heine”. It was an unfair criticism, 
indeed a spiteful one if it were not the product of an hour of specially 
disturbed nerves; and there is a certain satisfying justice in the 
translation which gives him fair play alongside of his critic. His art 
was indeed rhetorical, as Heine said, but his rhetoric was very good 
-of its kind; and such pieces as “ Revolution”’, ‘‘ The Palace of Ice”, 
‘‘The Dead to the Living”, and ‘‘ Hamlet”, make remarkably good 
declamation in Mr. Joynes’s version. And indeed the song “ Red, 
Black, and Gold,” with its chorus 
‘* Powder is Black 
Blood is Red 
Golden flares the Flame!” 
has a lyric quality beyond rhetoric, sufficient to shake Heine’s dictum 
that Freiligrath ‘‘could manufacture everything, except a song’’. 
By way of sample we can but quote the shortest of the pieces trans- 
lated from him by Mr. Joynes, which, however, happens to be a good 
example: 
“THE CHANCES OF THE GAME. 
¢ Written when the Author was an exile in Switzerland, 
‘* No better chess-board than the world ! 
Though square by square I have to yield, 


Though here and there my flag be furled, 
Ye cannot drive me off the field. 


‘* So is it in the noble strife 
Between the tyrants and the free, 
Blow after blow for death or life, 
And peace to neither side may be. 


* Tt seems that even here as well 
I needs must try another bout, 
That even from the home of Tell, 
The chance of chess will drive me out. 


‘* So be it. Haunts to Freedom dear 
By Norway’s breakers yet remain ; 
A sound from France assails my ear, 
The clanking of her broken chain. 


‘* No exiled head has England e’er 
Asylum on her shores denied ; 
A far friend’s message bids me share 
His home on bright Ohio’s side. 


‘* From town to town, from State to State, 
From land to land, whate’er be fated, 
No move of Fate can give me mate, 
*Tis Kings alone can be check-mated. 
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This is well rendered ; and so is this other of Heine, which will 
give an English reader a fair notion of its author’s characteristic 
mood of sardonic humor : 


“1649. 1792. PPP. 


‘¢ The Britons’ behavior was hardly the thing 
That it ought to have been, when they killed their king. 
Not a wink of sleep could his majesty get 
On the night ere he paid his final debt ; 
For still through the window there rang in his ears, 
The noise at his scaffold, the taunts and the jeers. 


** And even the Frenchmen were scarce more polite : 
In a four-wheeled cab and a pitiful plight 
They carried king Capet to meet his fate, 
And allowed him no coachman or carriage of state, 
Which a king by the rules of the old etiquette, 
Whene’er he goes driving, ought always to get. 


‘¢ But a still more unqueenly, undignified part 
Had the fair Antoinette, for she rode in a cart; 
And in place of her ladies-in-waiting she got 
For her only companion a rough Sansculotte. 
The widow of Capet thrust out in her scorn 
The thick lip with which ladies of Hapsburg are born. 


‘¢ But Frenchmen and Britons have never been blessed 
With a scrap of good-nature: good-nature’s possessed 
By the German alone, who good-natured remains 
When the worst and the reddest of Terrors reigns. 
The German would always his Majesty treat 
With the utmost respect, as is proper and meet. 


‘In the grandest and royallest chariot-and-six, 
Whereto the sad servants black trappings affix, 
With the coachman flooding the box with his tears, 
Will a German monarch, one of these years, 

From all that might ruffle his feelings be screened, 
And with loyal politeness be guillotined.” 


Space must be found finally for the shorter of the two best of Mr. 
Joynes’s seventeen renderings from Georg Herwegh, the other being 
the humorous verses entitled ‘‘ The Heathen ’’. 


“COLD COMFORT. 


‘** Yes, thou shalt live and see good days; 
Eternal joys shall crown thy head, 
*Mid happy homes of prayer and praise ; 
But—thou must first be dead. 


‘* Thou shalt from star to star ascend, 
Thyself a star, too, at their side, 
In spheres of bliss that knows no end; 
But—thou must first have died. 


‘* Thou shalt, like Brutus once, be free, 
Like Brutus when the Tarquin fled; 
Yea, all thy chains shall fail from thee ; 
But—thou must first be dead. 
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‘* When knaves in hell’s hot pits are laid, 
Good angels shall thy footsteps guide ; 

Thou shalt be kissed and not betrayed ; 
But—thou must first have died. 


‘* What gain to wrecks on rocky shore 
That storms are hushed and clouds have fled * 
Larks do not sunward long to soar, 
Claw-clutched by hawks, and dead.” 


The section of translations from song writers of less reputation is 
naturally inferior, and contains nothing so well worth quoting. 





Charles Southwell. 
>. 


Tue following additional particulars of the end of Charles Southwell’s life 
are given in an Auckland paper, and will be found interesting by our 
readers : 

“* At the time of Charles Southwell’s death I was acting as ‘‘own cor- 
respondent ’”’ to the Sydncy Empire, and in my letter, dated September 4th, 
1860, I find the following particulars respecting him : 

‘¢* Charles Southwell, who, no doubt, will be in the memory of many in 
Sydney in connexion with the Victoria Theatre, where he performed some 
nights, has ceased to exist. Those who may remember him in Manchester, 
some twenty years ago (1840) will be able to imagine his career in 
Auckland during the four years and seven months he has resided here. He 
arrived on the 29th January, 1856, with a company of theatricals, who had 
been engaged in Sydney by a Mr. Foley, to perform in a theatre that was 
then only in course of erection. The speculation proving a failure, South- 
well left the company, and gave orations on various subjects in the Odd- 
fellows Hall, in Queen Street. His first interference with politics in New 
Zealand was in the shape of a pamphlet, published about June, 1856, 
violently attacking the Stafford Ministry, who had just then got into 
power. Two companies having failed at the theatre, Southwell then 
became lessee of the building as well as manager; but the drama failing to 
fill the house, he turned the theatre into a bail-room. Failing in that, he 
ceased for some time to appear prominently before the public. The next 
that was heard of him was his name appearing on a prospectus of a new 
journal, to be called the Examiner, which he proposed publishing, and 
which eventually appeared. . . . About the beginning of 1860, however, it 
became very apparentthat Southwell’s health was beginning to fail; and 
gradually getting worse and worse, he at last died on the 7th August of that 
year. Owing to to his illness, the Hxaminer had to be conducted by other 
persons, and gradually fell into disrepute, ceasing to be issued about a 
fortnight previous to Southwell’s death. Charles Southwell was buried in 
that part of the cemetery set aside for the ‘ Independent Connexion’, the 
Rev. Mr. Hamer making a long and eloquent oration over his grave. 

‘* When Southwell first came to Auckland I was very intimate with him, 
and spent many an evening in his company at his lodging, which was in a 
boarding-house in Coburg Street, on the hill near the barracks. He was a 
well-educated man, and a good Greek and Latin scholar. His was a strange 
life. I gathered from him that when about twenty years of age he delivered 
an oration in the Town Hall at Manchester, and owing to certain language 
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he used, he was prosecuted for blasphemy. He was also, I understood, 
somehow connected with Abel Heywood, of Manchester, and in 1841 convicted 
for publishing ‘blasphemous’ publications, Charles Southwell being im- 
prisoned twelve months. He came out to Melbourne in the year 1854, and 
shortly after arriving stood for one of the electoral districts for a seat in the 
Victorian Parliament. He, however, was defeated badly, getting very few 
votes. He then visited Bendigo, Forest Creek, and other digging town- 
ships, giving lectures on Shakspere’s plays, as well as occasionally 
appearing on the stage. He afterwards went to Sydney, and appeared at 
the Victoria Theatre for a few nights, but was a failure. He then engaged 
with Foley and came to Auckland. Asan actor he was by no means ‘a 
star’. He was a good elocutionist, but a regular ‘stick’ on the stage. 
Being exceedingly eccentric when he first arrived in Auckland, many con- 
sidered he was a little daft. I remember his delivering a lecture on 
‘Hamlet’ in the old theatre, and in describing the supposed madness of 
the Prince he said to his audience, ‘No doubt many imagine I am mad! 
Well, I may be so. But then I may think by many of your actions that it 
is you who are mad!’ Here he pointed to his audience and paused, 
‘Which of us is right? The majority generally decide the questions, but 
the majority too often is wrong, and the sane man is incarcerated whilst 
the mad men go about free.’ 

‘*As mentioned above Charles Southwell formed part of Foley's 
Dramatic Company, but failing to agree with the other actors, he left the 
troupe. 

The pamphlet referred to he wrote under the nom de plume of ‘ Peter 
Plume’, and it was printed at an office in Princes Street, by one Lambert, 
who afterwards went to Dunedin and started a paper there. The articles 
in the Lxaminer, although very scurrilous, were well written. Every week 
he published a ‘Pen and Ink Sketch by Quizzicus’, when some public 
man was scarified. He would rake up all the scandal about his subject’s 
character, and give it in as plain language as it was possible to write it. 
The success of the paper was great, for it soon was enlarged from a small 
double-crown sheet to double-demy, besides coming out twice a week. 

‘‘The disease from which Southwell died was a pulmonary complaint, 
and though it could be seen from the way he wasted away what he was 
suffering from, no one could convince him that he had any affection of the 
lungs. I believe one of his last wishes was that a post mortem examination 
might be made on his body by the doctors, which he said would prove to 
them that he did not die of consumption. He was buried in the cemetery 
in Symonds Street, and a few of his admirers raised a subscription, with 


which they put a fence round his grave and erected a headstone over him, 
bearing the following inscription :— 


‘*TIn memory of 
“CHARLES SOUTHWELL, 
‘*EDITOR AND LECTURER, 
‘** Who died 7th August, 1860, aged 46 years. 


** Auckland was a very small place in those days, and it was customary 
when any one died who was known and respected, for the shopkeepers to 
put up one or two shutters on their windows. There were very few shop- 
keepers who showed that sign of respect for Southwell. I find, however, 
in my diary the following words:—‘ There was scarcely a shop with its 
shutters up for him, and yet I do believe there are many in Auckland sorry 
that he is no more, although they could not tell you why if you asked them. 
There was something about his death which is very sad, and it would seem 
as if it gave a shock to the community, for when his demise is spoken of, 
he is always referred to as ‘‘ Poor Southwell ”’.’ 


W. H. J. SEFFERN.”’ 
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Styce I referred in the last issue of this magazine to the curious 
growth and spread in France of the popularity of General Boulangar, 
that popularity has been still further increased by the disciplinary action 
taken against the much advertised General by the late Freach Ministry, 
which Ministry appirently fell at once, and almost solely because of 
its hostility to the proposals for the revision of the constitution, with 
which proposals General Boulaager has cast in his lot. M. Floquet 
is, for the moment, Prime Minister of the Republic, but there is no 
sort of certainty that the new Ministry will endure any longer than its 
predecessors of the past seventeen years. M. Floquet is a far more 
able man than most of those who, since Bourdeaux, have in turn been 
presidents of the Council; but it is doubtful if any amount of states- 
man-like ability is, or will be, enough to make headway or even to 
hold office in face of the gathering storm, part revolutionary, part 
reactionary, arising from the increasing military expenditure involving 
higher expenditure and greater additions to the debt than even in the 
worst days of the third Empire. The Franco-German war mischief 
did not finish with the five milliards which the German Empire took in 
coin from the French peasant-farmers. War isa fruitful and monstraus 
mother, her children are tainted with corruption and crime. Revenge 
is elevated into a virtue. The sword is looked to as the only national 
savior. (ambetta preached Ja revanche and cultivated hopeful generals. 
Year by year the desire to recapture Alsace and to regain Lorraine 
has justified more regiments, greater armaments, stronger fortifications. 
For all these, money has been needed, taxes have been levied, floating 
debt has been created, and the ‘deficit ’’—which 100 years ago got 
grip of the old Bourbon monarchy, and at last strangled the most 
ancient and apparently the strongest amongst the kingly families of 
of Europe—is now the real menace of Republican France. It is 
‘‘deficit” not ‘‘ Boulanger”? which may destroy M. Floquet and his 
successors in office. If it were possible for M. Floquet to disband half 
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the French army, or to carry a real peace policy to even a greater 
extreme, there might be some fair hope for Republicanism in France. 
Unfortunately Frenchmen themselves, of all shades of opinion, would 
unite to oppose any such disarmament proposals. General Boulanger’s 
feverish popularity is due to the scarcely concealed and always abiding 
desire for revenge by arms against Germany for the mischiefs of 
1870-71. In the rivalry of increasing military array Germany has 
replied to, and has exceeded, her beaten foes. For the German Empire 
—built in iron, cemented by blood—this was within Imperial rule, the 
armed slave was the natural subject of his military chief. But in a 
Republic where “equality” and “fraternity” are written in the stone- 
work of the national buildings, there should also be the conviction in 
the assertion of right and performance of duty; the military chiefs 
should be servants of the nation, not masters of its destinies. Unfor- 
tunately the fear of war, from the Rhine provinces or the Alps, is 
ever present in France, and the provocation to war is very easily found 
in a frontier dispute or workmen’s quarrels. Germany is jealous and 
hostile. Italy is suspicious and uneasy. Instead of peaceful inter- 
change of international greeting, spies on either side sketch fortifica- 
tions, watch manoeuvres, obtain surreptitious copies of plans, and 
reports of guns and ammunitions, as though these great nations were 
barbarous and savage. 


Tue state of things in the Imperial circles of Germany has 2 grave 
side, and one which ought not to be quite neglected by English 
Radical politicians. It is stated on fair authority that Lord Salisbury 
has for some time past—possibly instigated by our Queen—meddled 
too much with the great European Powers on behalf of the Batten- 
bergs, and that since the accession of the new German Emperor this 
meddling has, through the Empress, been even more directly prompted 
by her Majesty. This is a point on which there should be no false 
delicacy of reticence. The Battenbergs are nothing to England, that 
there should be smallest offence given, or the slightest responsibility 
undertaken, on their account. For Germany itself the outlook is not clear. 
The shadow of the inevitable reaper’s scythe darkens the short days of 
the present wearer of the Crown, and the possible early accession of 
the Crown Prince is eagerly watched for by those who find interest 
in war. 


Ivary has now in Abysinnia the equivalent of our Soudan burden. 
English, Portuguese, Italian, and Belgian civilisations are slowly pene- 
trating Africa, but at a cost of blood and treasure very difficult to 
estimate. The original occupation of Massowah is to the Italian 
Government as the first purchase of an interest in the Suez Canal was 
to this country. 


Ir is worth notice that the hold on Suakin does not, after all these 
months, extend beyond the range of our guns. Osman Digna, who 
has been repeatedly killed, is still alive, and the Soudanese raid to the 
very edges of the half-English half-Egyptian entrenchments. 


Wit the House of Lords effectively reform itself? Lord Salis- 
bury can hardly be expected to help in this, but will he hinder? a very 
small hindrance will be enough to fatally obstruct. The Hon. Mr. 
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Curzon and the Hon. Mr. Brodrick are desirous of presenting some 
scheme of reform, and they will each in course of nature probably be 
entitled to sit as Peers of the realm, so they may be treated as dis- 
interested disestablishers. Lord Roseberry and Lord Duaraven pro- 
pose reform from within, and some tenth of their noble colleagues 
have by their votes in the division lobby marked some degree of 
concurrence in the motives prompting the proposal. In the Commons 
several peers’ eldest sons have recorded their votes in favor of Mr. 
Labouchere’s more drastie declaration, and the support of the official 
front Opposition bench marks ‘‘ Refurm of the House of Lords” as 
a plank in the future recognised party programme. Outside Parlia- 
ment the magazines and leading newspapers are now debating possible 
methods of reforming the Peers. All that is now required to put life 
into the agitation is that the House of Lords shall at some fairly early 
date repeat its former obstructive tactics as against some popular Bill 
sent up to it from the House of Commons. 


Tu brutal conduct of the representatives of the Castle Government 
in Ireland, as manifested in the use of the military and constabulary 
at Ennis, has not unnaturally attracted the attention of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Balfour, for a moment, seemed to have realised that 
his plan of arresting and imprisoning Irish members has not served 
him. The falsity of the boast that the branches of the National League 
had been entirely suppressed in the proclaimed districts has been 
thoroughly exposed by the recent large gatherings. The immediate 
dispersal of these gatherings by cavalry, sabre in hand, as at Kantuck 
and Innis, may, if persisted in, provoke criminal retaliation of a most 
disastrous character. At present the Irish people are exhibiting great 
patience, and they ought to be encouraged by English sympathy. This 
should be specially marked now that their irritation is increased by 
the arrest of Mr. Dillon and the rearrest of Wm. O’Brien. 


Tre passing of the second reading of the Oaths Bill by the very 
large majority of one hundred has created some sensation through the 
country, and it may be fairly hoped will carry weight in the Lords 
when the Bill is sent up to that chamber. That the passage was 
secured by the application of the closure is an illustration of the great 
value this new power may have in aid of Radical measures. The 
Evangelical Protestant Alliance has issued a circular petition against 
the Biil to all the clergy and the various Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Cardinal Manning and the Roman Catholic Bishops 
have followed with a formal protest against the Bill, so that its further 
progress has to be fought. 


Tue proposal for the Compulsory Cultivation of Land, which will 
be again brought on for discussion in the House this month, is 
disturbing the Conservative mind, and will, it is expected, be the 
subject of considerable debate. It is to be seconded by the Laird of 
Novar, and now stands on the orderbook in the following form : 


Mr. Bradlaugh.—Waste and Vacant Lands,—That in the opinion of this 
House, ownership of land should carry with it the duty of cultivation or 
utilisation, and that in all cases where land capable of cultivation or 
utilisation with profit, and not devoted to some purpose of public utility 
or enjoyment, is held in a vacant, waste, or uncultivated state, the local 
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authorities ought to have the power to compulsorily acquire such land by 
payment to the owner of a sum representing the capital agricultural value 
of such lands, in order that such local authorities may, in their discretion, 
let the said lands to tenant cultivators, with such conditions as to term of 
tenancy, rent, reclamation, drainage, utilisation, and cultivation respectively 
as shall afford reasonable encouragement, opportunities, facilities, and 


security for the due utilisation, cultivation, and development of the said 
lands. 


Mr. Seton-Karr.—Waste and Vacant Lands,—As an Amendment to 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s Motion, leave out all after ‘* House ”’, and insert, ‘‘ having 
regard to the fact that considerable portions of the land of the United 
Kingdom, including those in a so-called vacant, waste, or uncultivated 
state, cannot be profitably cultivated owing to the permanently depressed 
condition of agriculture and the want of industrial employment, and are 
therefore unable to support their increasing populations, no compulsory 
purchase of such vacant, waste, or uncultivated lands should be conferred 
on local authorities until some national scheme of State-directed colonisa- 
tion has been first considered, developed, and, if possible, put in action by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 





+ aero ree 


Mr. Howard Vincent.—Waste and Vacant Lands,—As an Amendment 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s Motion leave out all after ‘‘ House”, and insert, 
‘* whereas the ownership of land is usually attended by the genuine desire 
to make it produce the most profitable crops which are possible, and thereby 
to _ full employment at adequate wages to the rural population, it is 
highly desirable that this national duty should not be in any way prevented 

or hindered, and arable land suffered to lie either waste, vacant or 
uncultivated, in consequence of the unequal incidence of either the 
imperial or local taxation of the cultivators of the soil, or the excessive or 
favored competition with them in their own markets of the productions of 
foreign agricultural laborers. 





Mr. Goscnen—if assailable as a deserting Liberal—in his character 
as Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer is entitled to grateful recognition 
for the complete success of his conversion scheme as to the first stock 
dealt with (New Threes), and its practical success as to Consols. The 
conversion has already effected a very large annual saving to the 
nation by the reduction of the interest on our National Debt, no less 


than £473,000,000 having been converted, and this sum will probably 
be increased. 


TuE introduction by a Conservative Cabinet of Local Government 

Reform Bills for England and Wales is a marvellous sign of the 

times. By one small Bill the burgess franchise, now existing within 

municipal boroughs, is extended to the whole county. By an accom- 
panying Bill of huge dimensions containing 125 sections, some of the 
sections being in themselves Bills, the local government of the county 

is revolutionised. The Bill is necessarily so complex that premature 

praise and blame are equally dangerous. Parts of it are disliked by 

the Tories, other parts are equally disliked by the Radicals, and the 

ortions affecting the drink traffic are opposed by the teetotalers. 

he criticism by Mr. Stansfeld on the second reading debate brought 

out many points objectionable to Radicals, and the financial puzzles 

illustrated by Mr. H. H. Fowler will require a great deal of clearing 
up. The Bill menaces by its county councils the continued distinct- 
ness of a municipal activity which has been healthy and educational, 
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and unless modified in Committee may take power from, instead of 
giving power to, the mass of the taxpayers. 


Tne long debate on the Local Government Bill has been most 
useful. The fashion in which publicans are to be propitiated by 
a specially created vested interest is scarcely likely to please the 
country, notwithstanding that it has the support of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The renewal and perpetuation of the alderman absurdity has been 
strongly denounced. ‘The annihilation of the fair-sized municipalities 
is provoking strong resistance. The fact that the aggregate local 
indebtedness is now about two hundred millions (the exact figures on 
31st March, 1886, being £181, 488,720) is one not to be passed lightly. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


























Ay? Keience Corner, 


A REMARKABLE instrument, called by its discoverer, Professor Elisha 
Gray, of Illinois, the telautograph, offers yet another way of bridging 
space. The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ By means of this instrument a 
person may sit down in his office, take a pencil in his hand, write 
a message, and as the pencil moves, a pencil in his correspondent’s 
office will move simultaneously, and form the same letters and words 
in the same way. What is written in one place is instantly reproduced 
elsewhere. Any language may be employed. The writer may use 
shorthand, he may write by code or in cypher; it does not matter, a 
facsimile is reproduced. If a picture is to be ‘ wired’ it is the same, a 
perfect copy appears at the other end of the wire. Tho artist of an 
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illustrated paper may, by means of the telautograph, transmit his 
picture of a railway smash or any other event just as easily and 
as rapidly as a reporter telegraphs his description in words. The two 
pencils move synchronously, and it is stated to be just as easy to work 
a circuit of 500 miles as one of 10 miles. The telautograph will 
supplant the telephone for many purposes, as it has marked ad- 
vantages over it. It will be noiseless, less affected by induction, and no 
misunderstanding can result. The mode of working the telautograph 
is as follows: When one person wishes to communicate with another 
by the telautograph, he pushes a button, which rings an annunciator 
at the exchange, or in the office of the person with whom he wishes to 
hold written intercourse. Then the first party takes his writing pencil, 
or pen, from its holder, and writes his message upon a roll of paper. 
As he writes, so writes the pencil at the other end of the wire. In 
writing, the pencil or pen is attached to two small wires, and these 
wires regulate the currents which control the pencil at the other end 
of the wire. But these wires give no trouble, and one can write with 
as much facility as if they were absent.’ If things go on in this way, 
there will soon be no such thing as separation on this side the grave. 


A succEssFvt attempt has been made to use the sun’s rays as a motive 
power, thus veritably yoking Phebus to a car; if the invention works 
out satisfactorily we may see trains running by means of sunshine, 
though in this climate of ours I fear they would often fail to keep time. 
Ammonia gas in solution is placed in a generator exposed to the rays 
of the sun, and as the solution becomes heated the gas is evolved and is 
led into the cylinder of an engine. Passing from this to a condenser 
it meets with cool water and is redissolved, and is then pumped back 
in solution into the generator. M. Charles Tellier is the inventor of 
this ingenious apparatus, and has been working it in Paris with some 
success. 





A suGcEstTion has been made which, if found efficacious in practice, 
ought to immortalise the name of its originator. 


‘“‘Mr. C. Henrickson, of Rheola, in a communication to the Chief Secre- 
tary at Melbourne, suggesting a remedy for snake bite, says: ‘ It is a well- 
known fact that the pig is poison proof, and will not only kill, but eat a 
venomous snake, There must be a cause for this. In the seventh of Liebig’s 
letters it is stated that ‘‘ it deserves to be remarked that the gall of a swine 
contains a peculiar organic acid”. Now, if any of the Government chemists 
are competent to extract that acid from the gall-bladder of swine, and in a 
diluted way apply the same to the wound, and also internally, might not 
this prove to be the most efficacious remedy yet tried for snake bite ?_ If it 
should prove so to be, the secret would be worth an enormous sum of money 
to the discover.’ ” 


The steps from the eating of a snake by the pig without ill-effects to 
the efficacy of an organic acid in its gall-bladder as a cure for snake- 
bites are not very obvious, but perhaps Mr. Henrickson may have 
made observations serving to connect them. It seems strange that so 
little has been done by chemistry in the way of discovering antidotes 
to the poison of venomous snakes, and certainly the chemist who could 
make travellers snake-proof would earn “an enormous sum of money,” 
and, what is more, the gratitude of thousands of his fellow creatures. 
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‘‘Porasstum Bromide . ... Chromic Acid . . . . tested with litmus, 
you know, gives a characteristic reaction”. These and such frag- 
ments of technical phraseology drifting down the narrow stairway 
fell upon the steaming air. A sharp turn in the stone passage, lit as 
it was by flaring gas jets set in the clammy wall, brought me face to 
face with two young men aad aslimmish girl, with deep and serious 
eyes, costhetically clad in a straight green gown with baggy sleeves. 
One of the young men, who clutched a note-book in his long consump- 
tive fingers, peered through his glasses in a near-sighted manner 
enough, while he continued to expatiate in a very fervor of earnestness 
on the theoretic value of the ‘‘hypothetic base”. It was in vain that the 
third member of the triad with much meekness sought to wedge-in a 
casual remark on the subject of the coming art lecture; only a smile 
and a nod from the listening girl at the words ‘art’? and ‘Alma 
Tadema’”’, showed that chemistry alone did not hold her under its 
enthralling sway. A moment later and they had passed out of sight, 
taking what of living refinement there was with them from among the 
close mass of poorer brothers and sisters, who thronged the heated 
rooms and passages of the East End school house on this wet 
Saturday night, and who had come hither in order that they might be 
gladdened by the sight of pictures whose brightness had power to 
recall amid their sordid surroundings some memories of shady woods, 
streams, and the sweet bye-paths of spring meadows. 

Wandering from room to room, it was as satisfactory to note the 
variety in the work, as it was to see the real interest shown all round 
by the visitors to Mr. Barnett’s picture-show. There were the charms 
of technique and refinement of idea and chastened form in the abstract 
and cultured art of Leighton and Richmond. One saw, for instance, 
the mystic imaginings of the last named painter’s ‘‘ Sleep keeping 
Death out of the House of Life”, and “‘The Expulsion from Para- 
dise ’’, in which the unhappy pair, driven into the thorny valley of the 
shadow, are lacerated by the sharp brambles of temptation and despair 
which beset their path, while the shining seraph with flaming sword 
bars the threshold and forbids their return into that lost paradise of 
vain desire which lies behind. [hen there was Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
‘Slinger’, a study painted and exhibited by him many years ago at 
the Academy, showing in what manner the Egyptians manage to 
secure their crops from the ravages of their winged foes. Their 
custom is so appreciated by Mr. Ruskin that he would fain recommend 
it as worthy the emulation of our propertied class, opining that the 
spectacle of a ‘‘ British landlord” standing all the sultry day long on 
a stage erected above the ripening grain, his functions akin to that of 
the agricultural scarecrow, would be sufficiently edifying, and not 
without beneficial result to the community at large, as tending to 
effect a juster distribution of irksome toil over a wider area. 

Beside these pictures by Leighton and Richmond were Walter 
Crane’s allegorical ‘Riddle of the Sphinx”, the head of which to 
my mind seemed too full of care and pain and “ questioning horror” 
for a personification of the mystery of life as quoted by the painter; 
“The Pharisee”, by the Hungarian painter, Munkacsy; one by 
Herkomer; and some of Mr. H. S. Marks humorously clever work. 
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“The Vale of Rest”, curiously | sm with its sunset time, and out- 


of-the-world convent garden and two meek nuns digging the grave for 
a sister just dead, is an early painting of Sir John Millais; and there 
is a later work by the same painter, the charming little child-study 
called ‘‘ Orphans”’. 

Then side by side with the Dutch-looking ‘‘ Washing Ground”’ by 
Lies; atmospheric water color studies by Mrs. Walters, Copley Field- 
ing and Albert Strange; the bright ‘Misty Morning”, by Prof. 
Heffner; and the rather dull pastoral transcript, ‘‘ Dedham Vale”, by 
Constable, were the impressions of Carolus Duran, Luis Jimenez, 
Blommers, Mauve, and others of the Continental schools. Akin to 
these last, but showing more imaginative power in their pathetic 
realism, were the works of Josef Israels, whose sympathies side with 
all that is sad and toiling; but whose concept of life is limited by a 
grey horizon of monotonous days, rounded only by the deep sleep of 
death. A marked contrast to Israels’ paintings was afforded by the 
brilliant force and finished technique of Van Haanen’s and Tavretto’s 
Venetian ‘‘Market Places” and ‘‘ Washerwomen”, with their 
luminous color, and delight in sunshine. Equally antithetic was the 
thoroughly unemotional and frank truth of the work of John Reid, 
who sets his ruddy-complexioned fisher-folk against gleaming seas or 
banks of clouded sky, or paints his peasants hoeing potatoes in wintry 
fields with knotted fingers and heavy boots; yet with less of absolute 
veracity than George Clausen shows with his dispassionate observa- 
tion and sympathy with the proletarian, painting into his peasants’ 
hands and faces the record of the sorrow of dumb generations of 
oppressed and joyless human beings, with a touch which suggests in 
a remote degree that of the great French peasant painter Millet, or 
yet more closely his after-comer Bastien le Page. 

In the last room, through the open windows of which was borne- 
in the cool spray of April rain, there were some of Dante Rossetti’s 
vivid and passion-stained paintings, set among the gorgeous botanical 
groups of Miss Marianne North, the artistic designs in black and white 
of Walter Crane, Miss Tennant’s studies of ‘‘ Street Arabs”’, curious 
Burmese pictures, and raised representations of Japanese art, swiftly- 
handled water color sketches, and copies neatly ‘“‘niggled” up from old 
Italian masters. In Rossetti’s ‘‘Golden Water”, the princess who has 
come over many a mountain and valley and plain, seeking for the three 
things always so necessary to fairy-lore happiness-at-last, is met with 
success; she can return to her brothers, to the wonderful palace of 
beauty, with her treasures. Here she is then, looking out with 
greenish eyes from a cloud of yellow hair not more golden than her 
robe, which is worked about with the same gem-like radiance of 
emerald color as is the grass and the near hill over which she has 
travelled; at her feet flows the ‘‘ golden” water, and above, in the 
tree imaged upon the clearest of skies, perched in its green boughs, 
sits the ‘‘talking” bird, a flaming biped of vermeil hue. In “‘ Carlisle 
Tower” the keynote is the passionate parting—or meeting—of two 
lovers: ‘‘the wind is raging in turret and tree”, and the woman’s 
hair floats round their two forms as a web seen against the windy sky, 
which is flecked with grey and peach-like clouds, sweeping across the 
yellow sunset toward the horizon of undulating wold, whose deepest 
and softest tone of blue insensibly merges into the quietude of 
descending night. Mary REzep. 
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“For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 


when the time comes you must strike hard, as 





Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


S/ and fruitless.” 
N 


‘* TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
a LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 
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THE Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 
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The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 





For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of Jaisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
accordiug to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 
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THE Annual Meeting of the Fabian Society was held on Friday, April 6th, 
at 19 Avenue Road, Annie Besant in the chair. The following report was 
presented by the Executive: 

‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

‘** In convening the fifth Annual Meeting of our Society, we are glad to be 
able to congratulate you upon a considerable increase in its efficiency and 
activity during the past year. This has been especially manifested in the 
work of propaganda, which now occupies a much larger place in the 
Society’s sphere of usefulness than the fortnightly meetings, and these have 
themselves been more largely attended than in any previous year. 


‘*It has been impossible for us to ascertain precisely the total number of 
separate lectures delivered by the members of the Society since April 1st, 
1887, but particulars have been received from ten members who have given 
324 lectures in the metropolis and the large provincial towns. Of these 
lectures, some have been given by special invitation of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, the Working Men’s College, the Liberal Social Union, South Place 
Chapel, etc., etc. Meetings have also been held and lectures delivered at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In addition to these, eleven 
regular courses of instruction in Political Economy—each consisting of 
from six to twelve lectures—have been given, under the auspices of various 
public bodies, by members of our Society. 

‘‘The division of the members into district groups for the better carry- 
ing on of local work has been begun with a fair measure of success ; large 
public meetings having been promoted by the members of the Chelsea, 
South-Eastern, and Northern groups. The meeting held at Hampstead 
in November last, has, thanks to the energy of Miss Brooke and Miss 
Gilchrist, resulted in the creation of the ‘‘ Hampstead Society for the study 
of Socialism”, with an influential local committee and a programme of 
regular meetings. This Society has already printed one tract (‘The Pro- 
gress of Socialism’ ), copies of which will be supplied to members of our 
Society. 

‘‘The attacks made in October, 1887, by the police on the meetings of 
the unemployed in Trafalgar Square and elsewhere in London led to a new 
departure among the more active members of the Society. They formed a 
Sccialist Defence Association for the purpose of giving bail for poor 
Socialists accused of offences in connexion with the right of meeting, and 
of raising funds for their defence. Many members of our Society joined the 
Defence Association, and not only contributed the money immediately 
required, but guaranteed a considerable sum to be paid when called for. 
Assistance both monetary and personal was also rendered by some 
members of the Socialist League, notably by Mr. William Morris. Bail was 
given and defence made in the beginning of November for A. Oldland, J. 
Allman, J. Knight, and C. Lynch. The first named was sentenced to im- 
prisonment, J. Knight was acquitted, J. Allman and C. Lynch merely 
bound over to keep the peace. On November 18-19-20, thirteen men were 
bailed out by the Association, and eight men were defended and acquitted. 
At this juncture the expenses were met out of a fund raised by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and, until the Law and Liberty League was organised, the 
Defence Association provided the bail and the workers, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette found the necessary financial support. Although the Law 
and Liberty League, since it has been fully organised, has defended all 
cases alike, Socialist and other, the Defence Association has preserved 
its organisation intact, and has contributed specially to the costs of the 
defence of the Socialists who have been prosecuted during the last 
four ie, Wallace, Bushell, Burrows, Culwick, Burns and 
Gough. 

‘* We have also to congratulate you on the very great success which has 
attended the issue of Tract No. 5 (‘ Facts for Socialists’), the sale of which, 
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although a large number have been given away, has already paid the 
expenses of its publication and yielded a small profit, a fair number of copies 
still remaining on hand. 

** But, although we find much that is encouraging in the work done, we 
feel that our Society’s potential still largely exceeds its actual, energy and 
influence. Much has been done, but more remains to do, and could be done, 
if all the members would follow the excellent example set by the more 
active few. 

‘*In order to afford an opportunity to every member to undertake a fair 
share of the Society’s work, proposals for further distributing and dividing 
it will be laid before you at the Annual Meeting. 

‘* Resolutions will be moved for establishing the following Committees: 

‘* A Lecture Committee for organising the lecturing staff of the Society, 
and carrying out Objects Nos. 2 and 5 in the Prospectus. 

‘* Oxford and Cambridge Uuiversities’ Committees for arranging meet- 
ings and lectures at both Universities, and for fostering those friendly 
relations which already exist between them and our Society. 

‘* At our suggestion a resolution will be moved by Mr. Graham Wallas, 
Secretary of the Fabian Parliamentary League, proposing to merge the 
League in the Society, under the name of the Political Committee. 

‘* A Financial Statement will be made by the Treasurer, and a full account 
of the Society’s receipts and expenditure will be put before you. 

‘Trusting that every member will make an effort to be present, we 
remain, ladies and gentlemen, your obedient servants, 


** ANNIE BESANT, FRANK PoDMORE, 
HUBERT BLAND, G. BERNARD SHAW, 


SyDNEY OLIVIER, SIDNEY WEBB.” 
W. L. PHILuirs, 

The balance-sheet was presented, showing a deficit of £7 10s., and both 
the report and balance-sheet were adopted. Considerable dissatisfaction 
was expressed with the members who, during the year, had not contributed 
at all to the funds of the Society, especially in view of the fact that every 
member on the books costs the Society at least 2s. 6d. a year for postage 
and printing. ‘The following nominations had been handed in for the 
Executive: Annie Besant, Hubert Bland, William Clarke, Sydney Olivier, 
G. Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas, Sidney Webb. These members were 
duly elected, after it had been explained that W. Phillips had withdrawn 
his name from nomination, as he had not time to attend the meetings, and 
Frank Podmore had been compelled to resign in consequence of ill-health. 
A vote of sympathy with Mr. Podmore was passed, and a vote of thanks to 
Miss Hoatson for her services as hon. assistant secretary. H. Bland and 8, 
Olivier were elected hon. secretary and hon. treasurer. 

Sidney Webb moved the resolution for establishing a Lecture Com- 
mittee for organising the Lecturing Staff of the Society. This was carried, as 
was the resolution (moved by Sidney Olivier) for forming the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Committees, and that for merging the Fabian Par- 
liamentary League in the Society, under the name of the Political Com- 
mittee, moved by Graham Wallas. Members were requested to volunteer 
to serve on these Committees, which will be appointed at the next meeting 
of the Executive. H. Bland moved, and it was carried, that all committees 
should report the work done at the fortnightly meetings of the Society. 

The new tract, Tract No. 7—on ‘‘ Capital and Land ’’—was ordered to 
be printed. A third edition of Tract No 1 was also ordered. 

The meeting then broke up. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The question of the right of meeting in Trafalgar Square is again being 
raised, the Metropolitan Radical Federation having called a meeting of the 
various London associations to consider what could be done to assert the 
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right. There was a large gathering of delegates on April 18th, at the hall 
of the Irish National League, Great Smith Street, Westminster, Mr. G. W. 
Foote in the chair. After a long discussion, the resolution of the Metro- 
politan Radical Federation, remitting all action, save protest, to the next 
general election, was rejected by 92 votes to 37, and a resolution brought 
forward by the Law and Liberty League, asking the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation to summon a meeting in the Square at an early date, if the 
metropolitan Liberal members would attend and speak, was carried by 
a large majority. Mr. Saunders is fighting for the right of meeting in 
the Law Courts, and, on the whole, the question does not seem likely to 
drop out of sight. 

The sweating system is receiving much attention just now, between one 
thing and another. The House of Lords is studying it by means of a com- 
mittee; the Lancet sent out a commission to investigate it in Liverpool and 
Manchester, and is publishing the Committee’s report ; while Mr. Redgrave’s 
annual report as inspector of factories, etc., has just been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary blue book. Of the workrooms in Shoreditch, Spitalfields, and 
Whitechapel, Mr. Redgrave says: ‘‘ The workrooms are generally at the top 
of the house, access to which is gained by ascending broken wooden stairs, 
protected by shaky banisters, and the plaster is frequently crumbling from 
the walls. When the workroom is reached there is a coke fire or stove for 
heating the irons used for ironing the damp cloth, and in winter the gas 
alight nearly all the day. This is not pleasant, nor is the atmosphere a 
healthy one; but on ascending and descending the stairs, the living rooms, 
the furniture, the cooking utensils, etc., and the sleeping accommodation 
are as redolent of bad smells as those of the workroom, but of a more mixed 
character. Then there is the back-yard, with its dustbin and domestic 
arrangement equally offensive, if not more so.” 

The Nottingham Town Council proceeds with its municipalising of public 
institutions. It has just decided to take over the future management of the 
School of Art. It is also going to erect a hospital for infectious diseases at 
a cost of £23,000, and it would be interesting to know whether it will have 
to impose a special rate for this, or if it has any funds in hand from its gas 
business, 

FRANCE. 

There is to be a Socialist Congress in Paris in 1889, the centenary of the 
first year of the Revolution. It is proposed to formulate a ‘“‘ platform” for 
the Socialists of all lands, and all are warmly invited to take part in the 
work. The programme of the questions to be discussed is as follows: (1) 
Moral and social situation of the proletariat; (2) Socialist ideas since the 
Revolution ; (3) Attempts at Social Reform ; (4) Pheenomena and tendencies 
of society in the present ; (5) Enouncement of measures immediately applic- 
able, for the amelioration of the conditions of labor in all countries; (6) 
International relations among workers; (7) How to arrive at the complete 
transformation of society. 

GERMANY. 


The death of the Emperor William has not stopped the persecution of 
the Socialists, and in many towns police domiciliary visitations are con- 
stantly going on. At a Socialist meeting at Augsburg, Hoffman said; 
‘“*We must make no mistake; we have gained nothing by the death of the 
Emperor; the present one may have good intentions, but he is helpless. So 
long as the Iron Chancellor directs the affairs of Germany there will be for 
us neither liberty nor toleration. We must take courage and struggle 
each day to prepare the assured and perhaps near triumph of the German 
people, which works, which suffers, and which will no longer ask from 
politicians the remedy of all its evils.” At Munich similar language was 
used, disappointment being expressed at the new reign being signalised by 
no change of policy. The exclusion of Socialists from the amnesty was a 
pretty clear proof that Bismarck was still the ruler. 
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At Leipsig twenty Socialists are on trial for conspiracy, and for belonging 
to a secret society. 
Russia. 


The Pall Mall Gazette gives the following account of a work lately 
published in Paris on ‘“‘La Russie Sectaire” by M. Taskin, which 
‘*contains some curious information concerning the various sects, religious 
and political, to be found throughout the empire of the Colossus of the 
North. One of the most numerous and widespread is that known as the 
Doukhoborys, whose fundamental dogma is the negation of all religious 
ceremony or pomp: and the adoration of God ‘by the spirit and truth of 
the Creator, which everybody bears in his own heart’. Man, they say, 
carries God in himself when he seeks to attain the ideal of goodness, 
simplicity and honesty. This idea that God does not exist as an indepen- 
dent Being, but that He subsists in the human soul, has inspired the sect 
with a profound respect for human nature. They open and close their 
meetings by bowing reverentially to one another, and they explain this 
movement by saying that in so doing they do homage to the divinity with 
which every man is possessed. The consequence of this omnipresence of 
God is that all men are equal, all are sinners, and all susceptible of 
perfection. Wealth and poverty are an anomaly and an injustice, and there 
can be no servants or masters, no chiefs or subjects. Equality is carried to 
the extent of denying the obedience of children to their parents, and 
consequently paternal authority is nil. Women enjoy the same rights as 
men. Marriage is the union of two free and independent beings, founded 
by love and mutual agreement, and can be broken at the will of either 
party. All constraint is prohibited. No authority, whether in temporal or 
spiritual concerns, is recognised. Every person obeys ouly his own con- 
science. All the affairs of the community are arranged in a general 
assembly. Strange to say, this singular society, although based on the 
negation of all authority, works relatively well. The moral level of it is 
said to be superior to that of the neighboring orthodox population. The 
members are more active, more thriving, and healthier. Crime is unknown 
among them; quarrels are rare, and always end in reconciliation. Mutual 
assistance is universally practised. In short, the Doukhobory appear to be 
the very ideal of society dreamt of by Louise Michel and her acolytes.” 
Anarchists will probably point to this sect as an example of the results 
which flow from the adoption of their principles, and the consequent 
destruction of authority. And if the account be not too highly colored, 
they have a right to claim a success. 


SPAIN. 

‘‘Bread and work” is resounding in many cities; five hundred men 
surrounded the mayor’s house in Cordova, crying for work, and throughout 
Andalusia similar manifestation have broken out. Poor baby king! what 
kind of a Spain, I wonder, will surround him when he tries to begin to 
reign. Better teach him an honest trade to fall back upon. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The anniversary of March, 1818, was duly celebrated in Bale, Liebknecht 
being announced as the chief speaker, but he declined to speak on the 
ground that a speech from him was likely to injure the good cause. The 
iron rod of Chancellor Bismarck has been shaken over the fair Republic of 
the Alps, and the Federal Council has ordered the expulsion from Swiss 
territory of Herr Bernstein, the editor, Herr Motteler, the publisher, and 
Herren Taeuscher and Schluetter, assistant editors of the Soziul Demokrat. 
It is sad to see one of the refuges of the exiles of Liberty thus assailed, but 
the Republic, brave as it has often shewn itself to be, seems as much under 
the German terror as some of its bigger neighbors. 
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